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HRISTIANS are taught by their Lord to believe 
that their Father in heaven watches with the 
closest care whatever concerns their well-being, and 
that he is always acting to secure it. And this is told 
us, not only of our spiritual welfare, but also of such 
earthly matters as our daily food and sufficient cioth- 
ing. This necessarily implies that God’s care extends 
to everything that concerns the well-being of the com- 
munity in which we live. When we pray to God for 
its safety and prosperity, we are not pressing upon his 
attention matters for which he cares nothing, and 
about which he may concern himself because we 
insist on it, but matters.about which hg desires us to 
ask him, because they are on his mind and in his 
hand, and he desires us to see him in whatever -be- 
falls us. 

The history of inventions is a lesson of his care for 
our social well-being which is too often overlooked. 
A Scotch writer, indeed, some forty years ago, wrote 
a book he called ‘‘ The Theology of Inventions,’’ but 
it made very little impression, partly because he made 
less of it than he might, but also because the minds 
of even good people are too little disposed to associate 


divine action with such things as these. Yet no 

American can give the subject his at- 

tention without seeing traces of God's WW 

hand in that history as regards his own Ye Fee 

country. \ fa) 
When this country began its career ty 

as an independent nation, it was se- ig 

riously embarrassed by the great dis- S 


tances over which government must 
exercise its authority. A despotism \ 
might make nothing of the difficulty, 
because it can confer upon its distant \e 
officials an authority such as Rome 
gave to its proconsuls, and Russia gives 
to its governors of provinces. These \" 
are vested with a large discretion, for \ 
the exercise of which they are respon- oi 
sible only to the sovereign, and for . 


which they will be called to account an 
on their return from their tenure of Lo % 
office. Itis different with a govern- hf 


ment which is itself bound by strict 1 
constitutional restrictions, and which 
cannot confer on its subordinates any 











God’s Hand in American Inventions 


Beginning the Series “The Hand of God in American History” 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


such large discretion. It is itself responsible to the 
people and to the iaw, and it must know what steps 
are taken in its name. “ 

The distances in America were entirely too magnifi- 
cent at first for efficient and responsible government. 
To get from the extreme limit of the countrv to the 
center required almost as much time as it now would 
require to get round the globe. If a critical situation 
arose anywhere, any amount of harm might be done 
before the President could get word of it, and could 
send an order, much less an effective force, to deal 
with it. After a presidential election, it was months 
before the whole country could know the result. And 
when the Whisky Insurrection occurred in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1794, it was months before President 
Washington could gather at Bedford a force sufficient 
to deal with it. 

The case became vastly worse when the purchase 
of Louisiana, in 1803,—that is, of the Mississippi 
Valley and the north country west of it to the Pacific 
Ocean,—so greatly increased the national area. It 
seemed to many an utter impossibility that so huge a 
country could be kept in hand by a free government. 
Even friends of America, such as Samuel 


Taylor 
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Coleridge, predicted the separation of the Republic 
into several prosperous and powerful confederacies, as 
Europe was divided into several nations. They ex- 
pected that the Republic would go to pieces by its own 
weight and bulk. 

It was under these circumstances that there came 
the great inventions which reduce the consideration 
of space to such limits as enables a country like ours 
to overlook it. First, Fulton’s steamboat in 1807, 
then Stephenson's railroad locomotive in 1829, and 
then Morse’s magnetic-electric telegraph in 1837, and 
finally the telephone in 1877, have revolutionized 
human intercourse, and have made it possible for our 
government to snow itself as effective over an area 
larger than the Roman Empire as any in Europe. 
Should an insurrection or invasion occur in Oregon, 
the President would know of it before night, could 
send orders at once to the national officials, and could 
dispatch a military force thither in fewer days than it 
needed months to reach Western Pennsylvania in 
1794. Practically the most remote parts of our coun- 
try are brought nearer to the seat of government than 
were the adjacent states a hundred years ago. 

Another instance of providence in the history ol 

invention is the case of the reaper. It 
was a woman who first hit upon the 
SSS idea of combining the action of a row 
of scissors in cutting. She took ordi- 
nary scissors for cutting her grass bor- 
der, fastening one limb of each to a 
board, and controling the others by a 
strong wire. In this lay the principle 
of the reaper. 
Mr. McCormick's reaper is said to 
have been on the market as early as 
1835, and was perfected about 1846, 
Hi 1) but the American farmer did not be- 
lieve in turning machinery into his 
¥/ fields, and he would have nothing to 
do with it. It was about 1845 that the 
‘‘cradle’’ was invented, and the 
farmer adopted that at once, as it in- 
volved no use of machinery, and en- 
abled him to get his wheat cut much 
cheaper and quicker than by the old 
hand sickle. It was the end of all per- 
fection for him. 
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Fortunately for the country, there was an interna- 
tional exhibition in Paris in 1855, and a prize was 
offered for the best reaper. The test was had on the 
Emperor's farm at Compiégne, where large fields of 
wheat stood awaiting the competitors. Europeans 
had been planning a reaper for nearly a century, 
the general idea being to revolve a sharp edge of steel 
against the standing wheat. This worked well enough 
for a short time, but the edge soon blunted, and the 
machine had to be resharpened. On the day of the 
trial quite a number of reapers were entered, but, as a 
matter of courtesy, and perhaps of curiosity, they 
agreed to give the queer American invention the pre- 
cedence. When the McCormick reaper had cut down 
the first swath of wheat, every other was withdrawn, 
and it was left without a competitor. 

The news of this at home attracted general atten- 
tion, and the American farmer became aware that the 
reaper was quicker and cheaper than even the cradle, 
and the use of the reaper, instead of being a rare ex- 
ception, became the rule. It is a weakness of Ameri- 
cans not to believe in anything American until they 
hear about it from abroad. 

Six years after that competition at Compiégne, the 
American nation was fighting for its life. The drain 
of men from field and farm to fill the ranks of the 
army increased with every year, while the demand 
for. wheat to feed them and for export was enormous. 
The reaper not only multiplied the powers of the men 
who stayed on the farm, but it enabled women, boys, 
and girls to get in the crops, if men were not to be 
had. More than once it was said, during the progress 
of the war, that our farming would have been impos- 
sible through those years without McCormick's reaper. 
The sickle and the cradle would not have done the work. 
Mr. McCormick used to say that the Old School Pres- 
byterian Church and the Democratic party were the 
two hoops which held the Union together. It was 
his good fortune to supply a third by his great in- 
vention, 

In these national deliverances from difficult situa- 
tions which imperiled the nation's existence we should 
see the hand of God as distinctly as in victories won 
on the field of battle, or pestilences averted from the 
land, And, as no nation profited by them so directly 
and imperatively as our own, they may justly be re- 
garded as proofs of God's interest in our well being 
and continuity as a people. The great experiment of 
government by and for the people which we have in 
hand is no matter of indifference to him. It is the 
outcome of a historical development which has been 
going forward for millenniums, —the last stage reached 
in the education by which men are being taught to 
bind the law upon themselves. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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What is Honesty ? 


By Maltbie D. Babcock; D.D. 


ROCKY Mountain miner brought a sample of ore 

to an assay office for analysis. Anxious to give 
an agreeable report, the assayer asked first, ‘‘ Do you 
wish to buy or to sell ?’’ 

The root of honesty is an honest intention, the 
distinct and deliberate purpose to be true, to han- 
dle facts as they are, and not as we wish them to 
be. Facts lend themselves to manipulation. Many 
a butcher's hand is worth more than its weight in 
gold. What we want things to be we come to see 
them to be, and the tailor pulls the coat and the 
truth into a perfect fit from his point of view. 

Oh to get life out of the shadow of our selfish and 
sinful desires, and ‘‘ walk in the light as he is in the 
light,"’ not wishing merely, but ‘‘willing to live 
honestly *’ ! 

New York CIrTy. 
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the world over, and they did a 
work that put its impress on 
the world. Whittle and Bliss, 

P. P. Bliss,—workers, at the 
same time, in a like field and in a similar way, while 
less widely known in the world at large, were not only 
special friends and helpers of the more famous evan- 
gelists, but their lives and labors were linked and 
interlinked with those of the others so closely and 
variously that, wheresoever the deeds of the first two 
are spoken of, the names of the other two should be 
remembered, because of their like spirit and similar 
work in the service of their common Master. 

Moody and Whittle were born, not far from the 
same time, in Western Massachusetts, while Sankey 
and Bliss were born in the same part of Pennsylvania, 
The four 
came together in Christ's work in busy Chicago, from 


and were not widely apart in their ages. 


which center they went out to be a force in his ser- 
vice throughout the world. 

Moody and Whittle were loving friends before either 
Years after, 
when the world had come to feel their influence, the 


had a thought of a world-wide field. 


devoted son of Moody marrjed the lovely daughter of 
Whittle, and now, instead of the fathers, there have 
come up the children to continue the influence and 
work of the parents when the great Father has taken 
them home. 

Bliss was a sweet singer in the modern Israel. The 
songs that he wrote, sung to the tunes that he com- 
posed, reached the ears of the children, and of lovers 
of the children, throughout the world, to an extent 
that can be kno-vn and estimated only in the presence 
of those who stand on the sea of glass, having the 
harps of God, and who sing 
the song of Moses the servant 
of God, and the song of the 
Lamb. 

Among the words and music 
by Bliss known most widely are 
‘* Almost Persuaded,’’ ‘* Only 
an Armor-Bearer,’’ ‘ Jesus 
Loves Even Me,”’ ‘* Hallelujah, 
‘tis Done!’’ ‘* Hold the Fort,"’ 
‘* Whosoever Will,’’ ‘‘ Let the 
Lower Lights be Burning,”’ 
‘« Pull for the Shore,’’ ‘‘ When 
Jesus Comes,'’ and many others 
in the several collections of Gos- 
pel Hymns. 

It was early in their career 
that Moody and Whittle came 
into each other's hearts in lov- 
Both were 
Each was ready to do 


ing sympathy. 
young. 
God's work as God led the way. 

Moody was at work for Christ and country, as a repre- 
sentative of the Young Men's Christian Association 
and of the Christian Commission, among the soldiers 
in camp and field. Whittle had gone to the front as a 
lieutenant in an Illinois regiment of infantry. Being 
wounded in the siege of Vicksburg, he was home at 
Chicago, on sick leave, at the time of one of the great 
public demonstrations in behalf of the Union army. 
Distinguished speakers were to address thé meeting, 
and Whittle was invited to speak just because he was 
a wounded young officer. He thus tells the story of 
the occasion, 
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Whittle and Bliss, Co-workers with 
Moody and Sankey 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


‘*I, a boy of twenty-one, was put forward to speak, 
with Bishop Simpson on the platform behind me 
waiting to give his address. I was weak from my 
wound, and felt foolish in being in such a position. 
Directly in front of me, in the center of the hall, a 
sturdy young man jumped to his feet, and cried : 

‘« «Give him three cheers !’ 

‘*T recognized the face of Mr. Moody, who led the 
cheering with great earnestness. This manifestation 
of sympathy nerved me for the few words that fol- 
lowed, and I have often thought of what his courage, 
faith, and example have been to me all through his 
life. When I told him, some time afterward, how 
much good his sympathy had done me that night, 
. . . | was rewarded by his reply : 

‘**T took you into my heart that night, and you 
haye been there ever since.’ ’’ 

Whittle went back to the army after he recovered 
from his wound at Vicksburg, and he did good ser- 
vice as an officer until the close of the war. He was 
on the staff of General McPherson, who commanded 
the Army of the Tennessee until his death before At- 
lanta. He was later on the staff of General O. O. 
Howard, who commanded the right wing of General 
Sherman's army on his famous ‘‘ march to the sea.’’ 
His military training and service gave Major Whittle 
power and efficiency in his business pursuits after- 
wards. When finally he gave up everything to de- 
vote himself to the work of evangelism, it was the 
counsel and example of Mr. Moody that led him to 
the decision, and many precious souls had reason to 
rejoice that he took this step. 

Even before that time, I had known and loved 
both Whittle and Bliss, and been privileged to work 
with them in our Master's service. At their request, 
I] had a part in their formal in- 
duction into the work of evan- 








Major Whittle and his grandchild, Irene 
Moody. Mr. Bliss’ s picture tt shown above 


gelism, when they had decided 
on that. It was in Chicago, in 
the church of which the Rev. 
Dr. J. Munro Gibson, of Canada, 
England, and America, was then 
When I had spoken 
the words of announcement ol 


pastor. 


their new life-work, the voice 
of Bliss sounded out sweetly in 
invitation and praise, and Whit- 
tle’s voice thrilled with intense 
earnestness in his love for Christ 
and for souls. I have always 
been grateful that I had a part 
in that sacred service. 

D. W. Whittle was a rare 
combination of gentleness and 
force, of sweetness and strength. 
I have rarely seen it equaled in 
any other man, and it has been 
an example and a rebuke to me in all the years since 
first | knew him. The earliest visit that I made, long 
before this, to the Sunday-school in Chicago of which 
he was superintendent, fastened this truth in my mind 
for all time. 

Entering the large room on a pleasant summef 
Sunday, half an hour before the time for beginning, 
as the doors were just opened, I found Major Whittle 
and his singing-leader already there. They began 
the singing of familiar hymns, those of P. P. Bliss 
being favorites. Yet Major Whittle was himself the 
author of many a sacred song sung in his school and 
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elsewhere. Among these were ‘‘ Soldiers of the King,"’ 
«‘ Christ hath redeemed us,"’ ‘‘ The Master 1s calling 
fur thee,’’ ‘‘ Moment by moment,’’ and others to be 
found in popular collections. This was one of the 
things that drew him and Bliss so closely together. 
As teachers and scholars came in, that afternoon, and 
took their places, they were in an atmosphere of love 
and song from the beginning. The singing kept on, 
the volume increasing as the numbers swelled. 

Meanwhile the superintendent moved among them 
all, with sunny face and loving look, and quiet, kindly 
words of greeting and inquiry, making a deeper and 
more winsome impress of himself upon every heart. 
When the moment for beginning came, there was no 
bell-tap, no call to order, no word of announcement ; 
the superintendent simply took his place on the plat- 
form, and was felt through all the currents of love 
having their center in him, and filling the full room, 
as he stood there looking love out of his heart into 
theirs. Lifting both hands in the air, he gently, 
gradually brought them down to a level, and the 
music softened down as he did so, until it had died 
away into a sacred silence. Then, in a low, sweet 
voice, dear Major Whittle said, in tones that could 
reach every hushed and love-quickened ear : 

‘What a lovely summer Sunday this is! As we 
listen, we can almost hear the rustling of the leaves 
or God's trees about our chapel, as they move in 
God's breeze and sunlight. Let us thank God for 
his good gifts to us, and ask him for a Father's bless- 
ing on us as his dear children.’’ 

And all hearts were together then, as they were 
thus led in prayer by one who loved to pray and to 
lead in prayer. I have never felt or witnessed a 
greater manifestation than that of the power over 
others of a gentle and strong and intensely loving 
heart, and this impression I can never lose. 

‘se 

Moody and Sankey, and Whittle and Bliss! Four 
of God's loved and loving workers! Blessed in what 
they were, and in what they were privileged to do ! 
Bliss was first to go. He ascended in a chariot of 
fire, in the burning of the wrecked railroad train at 
the Ashtabula bridge, Decembere2g, 1876. He had 
but recently received a copy of his hymns and music 
printed in Chinese, and he had the encouragement of 
knowing that the echoes of his praises to his Saviour 
were sounding in Asia and Africa, as well as in Europe 
and America. The last time that Bliss was seen, a 
few hours before his death, he was sitting by the side 
of his loved wife, with an open Bible before them, 
and a slip of paper in his hand, on which he was jotting 
the notes of a new song, never to be heard on earth. 

Moody was the next one called. Before us all, as 
it were, the heavens opened and received him out of 
our sight. His blessing is on us still. Then Whittle 
drew near to the very place where his loved friend 
and leader and co-worker ascended to their common 
Master. Lovingly tended by his dear daughter and 
by Moody’s loved son, he closed his eyes to earth, 
and opened them on all that is to be seen beyond. 


Sankey alone of the four is yet with us in the flesh. 


His voice is still heard on earth, and his words and 
spirit still tend to draw us toward the Saviour whose 
praises he has so long and lovingly sounded, and into 
the presence of whom his loved fellows and co-workers 
have already entered. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Work 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


ORK, like a giant, blocked the path— 
I trembled in dismay, 
Till Method urged, “‘ Attack in parts!” 
Work’s but a dwarf to-day. 


BLooMiInctT: , FEL. 
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Expressing Easter Joy in the Sunday-School 
By Henry G. Talmadge 


HILE some Sunday schools make great prepara- 
tiuns tor Easter in the way of cantatas, dia- 
logs, loug-drawn-out services, .he large majority of 
schvols seem to express their belief in simple, bright, 
joyful exercises that, to judge from the interest they 
arouse, are apparently all too short. Too many, it 
may well be feared, give up all thought of having 
a class lesson, and there are teachers who won- 
der why they are expected to be in their classes 
as teachers, when no teaching is allowed. The 
city school is an offender in this respect, as a rule, 
while the country school goes on with its celebration 
of thanksgiving, praise and prayer, and uninterrupted 
Bible study. Ina service of an hour and a half, it 
would seem that half of that time ought to be suffi- 
cient for the ‘‘alleluias.”’ 

There is always an abundance of published services 
for this joyful occasion, which publishers issue in 
leaflet form at about.5 cents a copy, or $4 a hundred. 

Lent, in the liturgical churches, is a missionary 
season, as well as a penitential one, and offerings are 
usually gathered throughout the forty days and turned 
in on Easter Day. Paper mite-boxes, for instance, 
are given out, this year, by the Board of Missions in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to all Sunday-school 
scholars who wish to help raise a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for missions in this brief period. One Phila- 
deiphia school raised $1,021 from the thousand or 
more mite-boxes distributed to individual scholars for 
home use. These were brought to the school and 
emptied. The superintendent contributed an amount 
equal to the scholars’ offering, and this, with the Eas- 
ter offering, amounted to $4,028. The Board of For 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church issues, for 
1g01, an attractive service leaflet free to all schools 
which will make an Easter offering to the cause of 
foreign missions. 

A whole service may be, and often is, arranged for 
the evening, so as not to interfere with the morning 
or afternoon class study. Last Easter the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadel- 
phia, had its carol service in the evening, celebrating 
at the same time its thirty-second anniversary. This is 
a school of about a hundred teachers and officers and 
thirteen hundred scholars. A banker, George C. 
Thomas, is superintendent, and the school is looked 
upon as a model in its denomination. The service, 
with all its brightness, was a dignified one, and was held 
in the church. A beautiful pamphlet contained the 
order of service, printed in colors, with an illuminated 
cover, the text being printed in green. The exercises 
consisted of the following: 

Processional hymn, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is risen to-day.” 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Proper Psalms, 113, 114, 118. 

First lesson, Exodus 15 : 1-22. 

‘*O sing unto the Lord a new song.” 

Second lesson, Acts 2 : 1-22. 

** Praise the Lord, O my soul."’ 

Four brief prayers. 

Offerings of the male school. 

Hymn, ‘‘ Sing with all the sons of glory.” 

Offerings of the female school. 

Hymn, “ Lift up, lift up your voices now." 

Offerings of the primary and intermediate departments, the 
Bible classes and librarians, the choir, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, Sisterhood of St. Mary, and special offerings. 

The memorial offering. 

Memorial hymn, “‘ For thee, O dear, dear country.” 

Addresses. 

Presentation of all the offerings by the rector. 

** Praise God, from whom al! blessings flow."’ 

Collects and benediction. 

Recessional hymn, “ At the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow.” 


A service in which many persons took part was 
held after the merning preaching service by the First 











Congregational Sunday-school of Salt Lake City. 
J. T. Axton is superintendent, and this is the 


Program 


1. March, ‘‘ By the Four Hundred.’’ Orchestra and school. 

2. Song, ‘‘ Earnest Workers.”’ 

3. ‘‘Easter."’ J. T. Axton, superintendent. 

4. Song, ‘‘ Ring, ye Easter Bells !"' 

5. Easter Carol (recitation). Forest Martin. 

6. Solo, ‘‘ On the Cross.'' O. W. Pierce. Morris Young, 
violin. 

7. Exercise. Primary Department. 

8. Duet, ‘‘ Beautitul Lilies."’ Bertha Boots, Kenneth Evans. 

9g. Graduates of Primary Department. 

10. ‘‘Sunshine."" Sunshine Class. 

tr. ‘‘ Christ's Second Birthday.'’ Bert Walters. 

12. Song, ‘' Lift Up, O Little Children.” 


**Graduation"’ exercises for the primary depart- 
ment are sometimes incorporated in the Easter ser- 
vice. The Tabernacle Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Indianapolis, of which William C. Hall is superinten- 
dent, has done so for several years. A well-printed 
pamphlet was issued, giving the names of the teachers ol 
the primary department and the names of fourteen grad- 
uates. The service opened with silent prayer, follow- 
ing with a hymn, responsive Scripture reading, the 
Easter offerings for the benefit of the Flower Mission 
of the Free Hospital for Children, a processional for 
the primary department, a welcome song from the 
school, a recitation, —‘‘ The Lilies,"’—a primary song 
and prayer, the ‘‘Sermon of the Bells’’ by four boys, 
Cradle Roll call, solo, examination of graduates, the 
Beatitudes, song, recitations,—‘‘ God's Care for the 
Children’’ and ‘*The Children’s Part,’’—primary 
song, another examination of the graduates, gradu- 
ates’ song, presentation of diplomas by the Governor 
of Indiana, presentation of Bibles by the pastor, 
valedictory, farewell song, response for graduating 
class, primary good-by song, and the benediction. 

An Eastertide choral service is held by the Young 
People’s and Junior Associations of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, composed 
of the Sunday-school scholars, which has suggestions 
for superintendents. It is based on ‘‘ The Comfort of 
Hope,’ and, is the basis of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions’ leaflet. Itwas compiled by Giles F 
Bushnell. The exercises begin with an instrumental 
prelude, followed by hymn, call to worship from 
Psalm 34, prayers, Apostles’ Creed, Gloria Patri, 
hymn, prayer, Scripture reading of Luke 23 : 33-46, 
hymn, reading of Matthew 27 : 57-66, solo, hymn, 
reading of Mark 16 : 1-15, hymn, reading of Luke 24 : 
49-53; 1 Thessalonians 4 : 13-18; John 14: 16-18; 
bymn, address, prayer, hymn, reading of Revelation 
7: 9-17, hwmn, silent prayer, benedictory sentence, 
and choral benediction. 

Among the novelties of Easter is an invitation and 
reminder sent out by the Walnut Hills Baptist Church 
of Cincinnati to scholars, parents, and friends. A 
pink card, six by nine inches in size, in the shape of 
an egg, was sent out the week before. The address is 
written on one side, and the other is printed in pur- 
ple, over a large picture, in duller ink, of the church. 
The invitation follows : 


“Tue Loren ts Risen Inpeep.” 


EASTER, 1899 
Walnut Hills Baptist Church, 
Kemrer Lane, Cincinnati 
MARCH 26, 1899. 
To Our SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS « 
On Next Sunday Morning 


Instead of our regular lesson, we will have general exercises, 
consisting of recitations, singing. and an address appropriat. 
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to Easter Sunday. You are especially invited and urged to 
be present, and to remain to our morning church service. 
P. W. CADMAN, 
Sunday-school Superintendent, 

TO PARENTS AND FRIENDS: 

You are cordially invited to spend Easter Sunday 
morning with us. Come and visit our Bible school at 9.45 
A. M., and then join us in our morning worship at eleven 
o'clock. There will be special music (chorus choir and organ), 
and the sermon will be in keeping with the thought of the day. 


“O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful noise to 
the rock of our salvation. Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving.” 

G. W. Cassipy, Pastor. 


a 


Men whom the Cross Drew to Jesus 
By William R. Campbell 


MPHASIS has sometimes been placed upon the 
defeated, despairing attitude of the disciples of 
Christ under the shadow of the cross. In estimating 
the truth of this view, some facts showing the actual 
effect of the eclipse of the divine leader upon an 
outer circle deserve to be considered. 

More men whose distinct personality is preserved 
for us showed their loyalty to Jesus during the final 
scenes about Calvary than in any other period of his 
earthly career of similar length. The cross really 
drew men to him. There were Simon of Cyrene, the 
dying thief, the centurion, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
Nicodemus, 

These are all striking figures. Simon of Cyrene 
was a stranger. He was probably brave enough to 
express his sympathy for Christ, and so he was com- 
pelled to carry the load his Master laid down, ‘Lhe 
thief, though a criminal, gave evidence of a rugged 
integrity of mind. He recognized in the midst of 
apparent defeat that Christ had a kingdom, and was 
on his way to possess it. The colonel of the Roman 
regulars who were detailed for the crucifixion had fine 
fiber in him when he cried out before his armed men 
and the murderous crowd, ‘* Truly this was the Son 
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of God.’’ Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus were 
dignified councillors and wealthy citizens of the com- 
munity. 

When it seemed as though the career of Christ was 
in an eternal ebb, these individuals performed diffi- 
cult and delicate services for him. Simon, the noble 
father of Alexander and Rufus, carried the cross when 
he certainly could have escaped it by denying his 
Lord. The thief rebuked his fellow-criminal in the 
face of all the world for his treatment of Jesus, and 
made a bold confession and defense of his new Mas- 
ter. Joseph asked from Pilate himself the body of 
Jesus, took it tenderly from the cruel arms of the 
cross, and wrapped it in a fresh linen cloth he had 
bought for the purpose. Added to this, he gave the 
sepulcher itself in his own garden. Each of these 
exquisite ministries shows a chivalrous and cultivated 
spirit. Perhaps it was Joseph who stirred up his 
neighbor Nicodemus to join him in these last hal- 
lowed rites. He also bestowed a rich anointing 
offering, bearing it himself to the place where the 
dead lay. 

The faith of these marked men was such, even in 
the eclipsed Christ, as to bring them out over obsta- 
cles. Nicodemus is spoken of as the man who came 
to Jesus by night, and yet his fear left him in the 
darkest hour of his Master's cause. Joseph had faced 
Pilate for the privilege of caring for the sacred and 
bruised form of his friend. Tissot represents the cen- 
turion in all the after-burial scenes of the crucifixion. 
The soldier's helmet and coat-of-mail were worn by 
one who bore the fallen leader to his brief resting- 
place. With such examples of men turning toward 
the dying Saviour from without, we should be slow to 
consider the inner circle of the disciples as a com- 
pletely cowed company. Faith made rapidly, under 
even the shadow of the cross. Many hearts were 
cleansed in what seemed to be the ebb-tide of the 
life-giving flood. So, in every era since, the darkest 
times have been prolific of saving trust. 

RoOxBuRY, MAss. 
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How to Conduct the Review Lesson 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


FORTNIGHT, or certainly a week, in advance, let 

the superintendent carefully read over the Review 

Lesson Outline in this number of the paper, and 

make himself familiar with its plan,—namely, the 

presentation in each lesson of one aspect of Christ as 

the King. Let him read, also, the Scripture texts 
cited until he can recall them readily. 

2. Before the session of the school, write down, on 
slips of paper or on cards, the three references given 
in connection with each lesson, making thirty-six 
references in all, each on a separate slip. The texts 
need not be written out in full, but only the refer- 
ences. Compare the lists with the references as given 
in the printed review, and see that they are correct ; 
for nothing is more awkward than to have the wrong 
text read, when only the right one is appropriate. 

3. Distribute the slips throughout the school, 
among both teachers and scholars, selecting those 
who can be depended upon to read well. Ask the 
teachers to see that their scholars have the texts cited 
correctly in their Bibles, ready to be read when called 
for. Is it necessary to urge that scholars bring their 
Bibles, or to suggest that they be provided with Bibles 
for this service? It is far better to have the texts 
read from the open Bible than from a written card. 

4 After the opening exercises, when the school is 
ready for the review, let the pupils have at hand their 
lesson helps, containing the lessons of the quarter, so 


that, when called for by number, the title and Golden 
Text of each lesson may be given in concert by the 
school. Also let the superintendent select three 
hymns, appropriate to the lessons, to be sung after 
the review of Lessons 4, 8, and 12, and give the list 
to the chorister and organist, that they may be sung 
promptly when called for. The singing will give 
variety to the exercise, 

5. All preparations having been made, the superin- 
tendent will call for the title and Golden Text of 
Lesson 1, to be given in concert by the school. Then 
let him state what aspect of Christ as King is pre- 
sented in this lesson, from the Review Lesson Outline 
(No. 1). A few words, though only a few, in expla- 
nation, might be given, not more than half .a minute 
in length. Then call for the references in order, and 
let them be read by the teachers and pupils appointed. 
It might be a good plan to assign the references on 
each lesson to members of one class, the teacher 
and two scholars. The reader should rise and read 
his verse, or verses, in a clear voice, facing the desk. 

6. Follow the same plan with all the lessons, thus 
reading the entire Review Lesson Outline. After Les- 
son 4, sing a hymn ; also after Lessons 8 and 12. 

This plan of review has been tested more than 
once, and has always proved an interesting feature in 
the program of the Sunday-school. 

New York CIty. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


How Rover Saved Punch 
By Anne Guilbert Mahon 


ATHLEEN stood at the window looking down at 
the snow. It was the biggest snowstorm she 
had ever seer. ; she was sure it was going to be a 
blizzard such as she had heard her father and mother 
talk about. The wind was blowing a terrific gale, 
hurling the snow into high drifts in some places, and 
leaving the ground almost bare in others. She wished 
with all her might she could be out in it, plunging 
through the soft drifts with her little rubber boots, 
and feeling the soft, cool flakes on her face. But 
Kathleen had a bad cold and a sore throat, and the 
doctor said she must stay in the warm bedroom. 

*« Well, I declare !’’ exclaimed the little girl, ‘if 
there isn't Punch! How in the world did he get 
out?’’ 

Punch was about as small as it is possible for a 
black spaniel to be. He was Kathleen’s great pet, 
and was very much spoiled in consequence. He had 
the prettiest bed to lie on, ard the daintiest food to 
eat ; he scorned what an ordinary dog would like, and 
he thought himself twice as good as any other dog in 
the neighborhood. 

Next door the boys had a big Newfoundland, and 
he and Punch were sworn enemies. Punch growled 
fiercely if Rover even walked’ past the house, and if 
he could snap at the big dog’s heels, and then run to 
a safe distance, he felt very proud indeed. Rover 
treated his little neighbor with lofty scorn, although 
once, when Punch was very annoying, he caught him 
and gave him such a shaking that the little dog was 
thoroughly frightened, and did not venture near him 
for many a day. 

‘¢ Mother! mother!’’ called Kathleen, ‘‘ Punch is 
out; call him in!"’ But there was no response from 
the kitchen. 

Meanwhile Punch was enjoying himself to the full- 
est extent, climbing over mounds of snow, and shak- 
ing the flakes from his back. But his fun was soon 
to end, for, as he started to cross the street, he stepped 
suddenly down the curb into a huge drift of snow, 
and went down, down, until there was no little black 
dog to be seen. 

Kathleen turned pale with fright. 

‘* Mother! mother !'’ she screamed, but her mother 
was too far away to hear. 

Kathleen looked up and down the street. There 
was no one in sight. What should she do? The 
doctor said she must not leave the room, and her 
mother had expressly forbidden her to go into the 
cold hall. Punch would be buried in the snow-bank, 
and there was no one to save him ! 

Just then a big black object came running up the 
street, and went straight to the place where Punch 
had disappeared. 

‘‘ Rover !’’ cried Kathleen, and watched breath- 
lessly the big dog as he commenced to scratch at the 
snow-bank. How fast he worked, first with one big 
black foot and then with the other ; clods of snow 
flew in all directions. 

The minutes seemed hours to Kathleen, but finally 
the big dog’s efforts were rewarded, and a small black 
ball rolled out ; and Punch, very cold and frightened 
almost to death, shook himself and crept slowly to- 
ward the house, with Rover jumping up and down 
beside him, wagging his great tail and barking joy- 
fully. 

Rover and Punch are now the best friends it is 
possible for two dogs to be. The great black New- 
foundland and the tiny spaniel are often seen walking 
and playing together, and any one in the neighbor- 
hood can tell you how the big one saved the little one 
from freezing to death in the snow-bank. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Reason for Instant Forgiveness 

There is nothing in which our sympathy 
should go out in more perfect readiness and full 
understanding than in any demand upon us to 
forgive. What kind of treatment a man needs 
who is sick, we, who have always been well, may 
not know ; what kind of dealing one needs who 
has failed, we, who have been successful, may not 
quite understand ; but what a man needs who wants 
forgiveness,—ah ! we know all about it. That is 
no strange and foreign experience. As Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury wrote, ‘‘He who cannot 
forgive others breaks the bridge over which he 
must pass himself; for we all need to be for- 


given.’’ 
x 
Advantages of Being Cheerful 


Cheerfulness is a duty. Cheerfulness is a 
privilege. Cheerfulness is a means ‘of enjoyment 
to ourselves. Cheerfulness is a means of giving 
enjoyment to others. It is never enough to do 
our duty grudgingly ; we ought to do it cheer- 
fully. In our gifts, and in our exercise of a lov- 
ing spirit, cheerfulness is an essential ‘actor. 
‘*He that showeth mercy [let him do it] with 
cheerfulness.’’ That is the Bible standard. ‘‘ Let 
each man do according as he hath purposed in his 
heart ; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.’’ That is the Bible ex- 
planation of the gain of cheerfulness. Then let 
us all be cheerful. 

x 


Need of a Well-Trained Conscience 
Conscientious men are sometimes very wrong 
doers. Their acts will not always bear compari- 
son with their fellows who give less prominence 
than themselves to the promptings of conscience. 
Professor Riddle, the thorough Bible scholar and 
careful theologian, in an article of some years ago 
on the duty of educating the conscience, said, 
‘* Many of the worst deeds which history records 


were done conscientiously. Nor is it less true 


that even the enlightened conscience of a child of . 


God often fails in its office.’” We have reason 
for supposing that Paul (or Saul, as he was then 
called) was thoroughly conscientious in giving his 
voice for the putting to death of Stephen. He 
testifies that he was counted faithful by Christ 


Jesus, and appointed to his service, though he 
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was before that a blasphemer and a persecutor 
and injurious, yet, at the time, ignorantly in un- 
belief. Conscientious wrong-doers are among the 
worst sort of people.to get along with. 
mands of God, and the directions of God’s Word, 
enjoin the doing of right, and the not doing of 


The com- 


wrong ; they do not enjoin the doing merely what 
conscience approves, or the shunning what con- 
science disapproves. The command is, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.’’ It is not, ‘* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God as far as thy conscience 


approves. Learning what is the spirit of Christ, 
and training the conscience to conform to that 
spirit, is a duty binding on every child of God 
to-day. 
trained conscience, is an utterly unsafe guide for 
even the most sincere and devoted Christian. 


— 
Glory of the Commonplace 


Why do we trifle with goodness and virtue 
till we wake to their value through the bitterness 
of their loss? There may be nothing strikingly 
dramatic about the rewards or consequences of 
daily, stedfast obedience to God, but they shine 
in ‘‘ something of an angel light,’’ where men 
look back to them from the shame and misery of 
the tragedy of disobedince. It is not wise to be 
restless in the day of unspectacular obedience. The 


An untrained conscience, or a wrongly 


Pa 


Learning to 


** A ND he looked round about on them with 

anger, being grieved at the hardening of 
their heart.’’ This is what Mark says of the 
Saviour who was meek and lowly in heart, and 
who, as a lamb before his shearers, opened not 
his mouth, Can 


can- 


The Lord of love was angry. 
it be possible? Mark’s word for ‘‘ anger’ 
not be explained away. It is the regular New 
And why 


Right wrath 


Testament word for anger or wrath. 
should one try to explain it away? 
is no less noble than love. Each necessitates the 
other. Christ’s loving offer of health on the sab- 
bath is followed by his anger at human faithless- 
ness, and his stern rebuke of Pharisaic hypocrisy 
precedes his tender appeal to the city which would 
not recognize her King. One day he stood as 
Master in the temple, with blazing eyes and a 
whip of cords in his hand, driving out the men 
who made his Father’s house a place of merchan- 
dise and a den of thieves, and the next he is led 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and opens not his 
mouth. 

Our Lord’s very love of purity necessitated a 
hatred of the knowledge of sin, and his love of 
holiness a hatred of sin itself. His positive affec- 
tion for the good involved a positive detestation 
of the evil. And by so much as his heart was 
tender toward the things that were worthy and 
pure, was it unavoidably hard toward all that was 
low and unlovely and wrong. 

Wrath is noble because it is necessary. We 
cannot maintain ourselves in a world of sin by a 
mere neglect of its evil while we seek its good. 
The struggle toward what we seek involves a 


Editor’s Note.—This is the third editorial in the an- 
nounced series on ‘‘ Messages from the Life of Christ to 
Every-Day Men and Women."’ 
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value of doing right is constant, whether men ap- 
preciate it at the time or not. Locking a barn 
seems no longer commonplace when the horse is 
stolen, and the value of taking care of furnaces 
comes out tremendously in the light of a burning 
house. 


sn 
Faith Better than a Long Head 


Foresight is no worthy substitute for faith. 
We put ourselves to great pains in working out a 
series of events in advance. When foresight has 
satisfied us that we know pretty well how events 
will shape themselves, we rest in the conscious- 
ness of having a long head. But there is small 
reason for security just here. No matter how 
skilfully we put two and two together, and reason 
out the future, we know perfectly well that some- 
thing may intervene to upset our calculations, 
and make the long head seem pitifully short. 
Foresight will fail, and we have just as much rea- 
son for concern when we think we know as when 
Faith takes no ac- 
count of minor circumstance, and leaves no place 
for insecurity or worry in the soul. Faith is better 
than foresight, and in faith the future is not a bur- 
den. It is not important to the man of faith 
whether he knows, or does not know, God’s plans 
for him in advance. 


we know we do not know. 


x 


Hate Nobly 


It is the evil of the 
world that furnishes us with footing for our ascent. 


struggle from what we shun. 


‘«We rise by the things that are under our feet, 

By what we have mastered of good and of gain, 

By the pride deposed and the passions slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.’’ 

The life that is a mere struggle against sin is in 
danger of being a mere victim to sin. But the 
life that is nota struggle against sin at all is in 
equal danger of missing its end. ‘‘ Be not over- 
come of evil’’ Paul’s counsel of conflict. 
‘* How ?”’ ** Overcome evil with good.’’ 
‘* Draw nigh to God,’’ James enjoins. ‘‘How?’’ 
we ask. ‘‘ Resist the Devil.’’ 


An attempt to escape from human evil by ig- 


is 
we ask. 


noring it, or denying its existence, or cultivating 
The 
That is the purpose of 
its existence so far as the Christian is concerned, 
—to supply a legitimate object of his wrath. 
One-half of the mission of Christ may be de- 
scribed in these terms: ‘‘I came not to send 
peace, but a sword, . . . to set a man at variance.’’ 
In the heart of God himself we find such hatred 
beside his infinite love. The same disciple who 
speaks of the love that gave Jesus to die speaks 
also of ‘‘the fierceness of the wrath of almighty 
God,’’——the same God of whom the prophet said 
that he was of ‘‘ purer eyes than to behold in- 


a mere passive interest in it, is dangerous. 
safer course is to hate it. 


iquity,’’ and who ‘‘ cannot look on sin with any 
degree of allowance.’’ 

There are times in the life of man, and of each 
man, when this truth needs to be revived. The 
human spirit slips into moderatism, into frivolity, 
into softness of moral judgment. At such times 


we need to learn afresh from our Lord the nobility 
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of wrath. It was with some recognition of this 
that Newman wrote the extreme words in his 
** Apologia’’ : ‘‘I do not shrink from uttering my 
firm conviction that it would be a gain to the 
country were it vastly more superstitious, more 
bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce, in its religion, 
than at present it shows itself to be.’’ The 
Psalmist felt this, and cried : 


‘¢ Hot indignation hath taken hold upon me, 
Because of the wicked that forsake thy law.’ 


Such noble wrath is a fountain of great power 
and of great joy: ‘‘ Luther said that he never 
did anything well till his wrath was excited, and 
then he could do anything well.’’ And Paul was 
a splendid illustration of this. His mighty soul 
reared against sophistries and falsehoods and 
squalors of all kinds. There came times when he 
thought and wrought like a roaring storm upon 
the sea. Many of his counsels embody his own 
spirit. ‘‘ Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath [that is, ‘‘ anger 
run into excess,’’ a word used only here in the 
Bible]: neither give place to the devil.’’ And 
the power of such wrath is itself a joy. Robert- 
son of Brighton has recalled one of the moments 
in his own life when he felt this: ‘* My blood was 
at the moment running fire, and I remembered 
that I had once in my life stood before my fellow- 
creature with words that scathed and blasted ; 
once in my life I felt a terrible might ; I knew 
and rejoiced to know that I was inflicting the sen- 
tence of a coward’s and a liar’s hell.’’ 

There is a vast peril in such power. Though 
we be angry, we are not tosin. And how may 
men feel right wrath and escape sin? In his 
‘*Sermon on Resentment,’’ Bishop Butler speci- 
fies the conditions under which righteous wrath 
becomes sinful: ‘‘(1.) When, from partiality to 
ourselves, we imagine an injury done us when 
there is none ; (2) when this partiality represents 
it to us greater than it really is; (3) when we feel 
resentment on account of pain or inconvenience 
without injury ; (4) when indignation rises too 
high ; (5) when pain or harm is inflicted to gratify 
that resentment, though naturally raised.’’ But 
it is safer not to be angry for ourselves at all. 
True wrath must have no selfishness in it. It 
must be a zeal, not for personal honor, but for 
the rights of truth and purity, and for the glory 
of Christ. The Psalmist’s hatred was not of his 
own foes, or for his own wrongs. ‘‘I hate every 
false way.’’ ‘‘I hate and abhor falsehood.’’ 
‘*T hate them that hate thee.’’ Those may hate 
who hate evil for its hatefulness, and for the sake 
of God. Because he did this, Robertson was 
saved from the perils of his wrath. ‘‘I have 
seen him,’’ wrote one of his friends, ‘‘ grind his 
teeth and clench his fists when passing a man 
who he knew was bent on dishonoring an inno- 
cent girl.’’ 

Those may be angry at sin in the world who are 
most angry at sin in themselves. 


‘* Thou to wax fierce 
In the cause of the Lord! 
Anger and zeal, 
And the joy of the brave, 
Who bade Zhee to feel, 
Sin’s slave ?’’ 


Hate sin in yourself first, and then you may hate 
it in itself and in the world. 
And those can enjoy the exhilaration of true 
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wrath, and escape its dangers and weakness, who 
depart never from the presence of Christ. To be 
angry out of him is to exchange bitterness against 
sin for hatred of the sinner, and firmness of will 


x 
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fo. baidness of heart. But he can be angry and 
sin not, and serve God and man in bis wrath, 
whose wrath is born of ‘‘ the wrath or Almighty 
God,’’ and ‘‘ the wrath of the Lamb.’’ 
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Is There Any Merit in 
Having a Hard Time? 


How often it is the case that a man troubles him- 
self over a question as to the truth of a statement 
which he reads, in a book or a periodical, when a 
sufficient answer to his question is to be found in the 
statement that troubles him. A good way of solv- 
ing one of these perplexities is by the troubled one’s 
reading over a second time the statement that has 
perplexed him, together with the question he has asked 
about it. This would seem to apply to the perplexity 
and question of a valued correspondent in Iowa, who 
writes : 

I come somewhat timidly for the first time, asking for a 
clearer meaning of, or explanation to, your statement in the 
issue for January 5 about there being ‘‘ No merit in having a 
hard time in this life,"" ‘‘ No sin in having an easy time here.” 
I had always been of the impression that there was merit in 
our brother Paul's accepting the message given him by the 
Lord through Ananias, when he told him, ‘‘ For I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my name's sake." 
With this always before him, he accepted it cheerfully, and we 
hear him saying afterwards, ‘‘ I know that in every city bonds 
and afflictions await me, yet none of these things move me,” 
etc. I shall be glad to hear your reply. 


There seems to be no difference between the Editor 
and his Iowa correspondent on this matter. If so, 
where is the difference? Paul’s ‘‘merit’’ was in 
‘‘ accepting’ the lot that the Lord assigned him, not 
in having ‘‘a hard lot.'’ If Paul had had a hard lot 
persecuting Christians, or stealing sheep, there would 
have been no merit in that. So, on the contrary, if 
the Lord had ordered to Paul an easy path through 
fragrant flowers to the day of his death, there would 
have been no sin in Paul's having what the Lord gave 
him. As with Paul, so with all of us common folks, 
—the merit is not in having a hard lot or an easy 
lot, but in accepting trustfully our God-given lot, 
whatever it is. 


I” 


How to Manage Boys who Try 
to Raise a Laugh in the Class 


It is one thing to be willing to teach in the Sun- 
day-school ; it is another thing to get fun-loving boys 
to be willing to be taught. The practical questions 
that have to be met in a Sunday-school where such 
boys are prominent are many and serious. An Iowa 
worker puts one of these questions in this way : 


Your paper solves so many problems for me that I long to 
ask for more specific advice, through Notes on Open Letters 
in case you think that others also would be helped. My 
trouble is this: I have a class of boys—mostly from non-Chris- 
tian homes—from eleven to thirteen years of age. Every time 
I present anything like a pointed personal application, they 
turn it into something laughable, and the edge is gone. Yes- 
terday, studying the lesson on the “talents,'’ I asked them 
each what God had given him. A small boy, with large ears, 
spoke up promptly, ‘‘ He's given me ears."’ Then, pulling 
out his already too conspicuous organs of hearing, he added, 
“Such dig ears!"" Of course, the laugh went around the 
circle, and if any impression of seriousness remained, there was 
naught to show it. Is it better to keep them busy with the 
text of the lesson, or geography, or history of the Jews, than to 


Open Letters 








attempt to apply the truth to their daily lives? I feel con- 
demned if I do not try, and defeated if I do. They are not 
bad boys, but they are not taught reverence at home, and | 
can’t expect them to be different just by breathing the air in- 
side a church an hour a week. What is my duty in the matter 
(as it looks to you, of course) ? 


Those boys are evidently boys worth having in a 
Sunday-school class. They are more hopeful than 
boys who would never do anything out of order, or in 
order. Such boys demand a wide-awake, alert- 
minded, and sympathetic teacher. But, in the first 
place, the teacher must be in pleasant personal rela- 
tions with his boys. He must know them out of 
school. He must show each boy by himself, when 
nobody else is near, that he is his good friend. He 
must so win the boy's confidence that the boy will be 
unwilling to be uncivil to his teacher before others. 
If the boy lacks lessons of reverence at home, that 
only makes the Sunday-school teacher's work with 
him the more important. — In the case of a single boy 
who tries to raise a laugh in the class, it may be well 
to turn the laugh on him. That is a question of 
judgment, as based on a knowledge of the boy and 
the circumstances. Thus, when the boy said that he 
had ‘‘ such big ears,’ if the teacher had responded, 
‘Yes, and a donkey has big ears, but you can use 
your ears in a way to show you are not a donkey,’’ 
the boy might have felt that he had not been alto- 
gether successful as a fun-maker. Each boy’ has, 
however, to be reached by himself, and the basis of 
the teacher's best hold on a boy in the class is secured 
out of the class. 


XK 


Gain or Loss from 
Parrot Memorizing 

The challenging, by intelligent readers, of care- 
fully made statements in these editorial pages, is an 
encouragement and a stimulus to the Editor. It 
does not follow that every statement challenged or 
doubted by a reader is a correct one ; yet it is a fact 
that, if all the statements in these pages were at once 
accepted by everybody, the Editor would thereby be 
shown lacking in the power to lead and help others. 
But the Editor is in no danger of being discouraged, 
just yet, from everybody's agreeing with him. An 
appreciative Kansas reader takes him to task on one 
point in this way : 


For years I have read with great interest and profit the edi- 
torials in The Sunday School Times, and have found them 
almost invariably in accord with my own opinions. But the 
editorial ‘‘Has Rote Memorizing of the Bible any Value ?”’ 
in your issue of February 2, so illy accords with my experience 
and observation that I feel impelled to enter a protest. I will 
quote only the last paragraph : ‘‘ Parrot recitmg of Bible verses 
or of catechism answers is a poor use of children's time and 
minds, and it does not tend to the impressing of the truth taught 
in the Bible or taught about the Bible. Hence there is no 
true gain in such memorizing or reciting, however valuable or 
important are the words thus misused.’’ I suppose I was 
taught the child's prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ 
etc., as soon as I could talk,—before i could possibly have 
known the meaning of “ die,"’ or ‘‘soul,"’ or understand the 
purpose or value of prayer. I am sure I did not learn it too 
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soon. The meaning came after a while. I read the New 
Testament through when I was nine years old. I think it was 
a profitable exercise, though at the time I understood little of 
it. Before I was ten, I had memorized several chapters of 
Matthew, including the Sermon on the Mount, the first five 
chapters of John, and several Psalms. ‘These had then little 
or no meaning to me. I recited them like a parrot. But I 
had the words ; the meaning came in time, and now, after 
nearly forty years, no Scripture is so dear to me as that which 
I committed by rote when a child. I recently heard a learned 
man say that one of the things for which he was most thankful 
was that as a child he memorized the Westminster Catechism. 
Now we all know that no child can understand the Westmin- 
ster Catechism. The words of Holy Writ memorized are like 
good seed sown. They may not germinate in a night, in some 
hearts never ; but the seed is there, awaiting only the opportu- 
nity of growth. Could all mankind repeat by rote God's ad- 
monitions and entreaties, I should anticipate the wrapping of 
the earth in a tidal wave of righteousness within a generation. 
Perhaps more than in any other way God speaks to man 
through his written word. We may neglect or refuse to read, 
but we may not obliterate from our memory that which was 
thoroughly committed when a child. At the door of memory 
God knocks for admittance to the heart. We memorize too 
little. We shall not memorize too much. God's words are 
better than man’s words. Let the former predominate. 
‘«Words’’ in themselves have no value. Even 
words that contain precious truth from God, or about 
God, would be of no benefit if heard or memorized by 
one incapable of understanding the words. Paul 
knew what he was talking about when he said, ‘‘I 
had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue."’ Similarly a wise teacher to-day 
says, ‘‘I had rather memorize five words with my 
understanding, that I might get gain for myself and 
others, than memorize ten thousand words in parrot 
mimicry.’ But the kind correspondent from Kansas 
does not speak as a teacher. His testimony is mainly 
as to his personal experience. He not unnaturally 
sets his opinion against the practically unanimous 
judgment of the trained educators of the world. If a 
man gave testimony that his mother fed him largely, 
while a boy, on fried cork and stewed India-rubber, 
and that he is now in good health and strength, and 
grateful for his loving mother’s care, the fact which 
he mentioned would have an interest to many. Still 
there would be students as to the best diet for the 
young who would ask, in their miffds, whether the 
witness gained in his health and strength through 
the diet his glorified mother gave to him, or in spite 
of it. As to the question now in discussion, the testi- 
mony given in the editorial of February 2 is the 
testimony of educators more prominent than the Edi- 
tor or than his valued correspondent. If any reader 
is still in doubt on the subject, won’t he mention any 
eminent educator who has a different opinion ? 


x 
Do Temptations Come from God? 


Sin and temptation are prominent facts in the 
universe as it is, and thoughtful minds have many 
questions with reference to them. An interested 
reader from Canada suggests this inquiry on the 
subject : 


Would you be good enough to answer, through your valu- 
able and much appreciated columns, the following : Are we, 
do you think, to understand from the wording of the Lord's 
Prayer, or, rather, our prayer, that ov: heavenly Father leads 
us into temptation,—‘* Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil’’? ' was asked this question by one the 
other day, and I must confess I was unable to give him a sat- 
isfactory answer, I, for one, having been taught from infancy 
to infer that our temptations came from quite another source. 
Is it, do you think, probable that God really does lead us into 
surroundings and events that will tend to make one show his 
fighting power against evil? I am of the opinion that this will 
interest more than myself. 


The Canadian brother appears to have been cor- 
rectly ‘*taught from infancy’’ that temptations to 
evil do mot come from God. The Epistle of James, 
and there is reason for supposing that that was the 
earliest written book of the New Testament, says ex- 
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plicitly, «‘ Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, and he himself tempteth no man : but each man 
is tempted, when he is drawn away by his own lust, 
and enticed.'’ That seems to leave no room for 
doubt on the subject. As to the petition.in the Lord's 
Prayer, given for our guidance, it does not appear to 
be at variance with the declarations of James. ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation,’’ or, ‘‘ Bring us not into 
temptation,’’ as the Revision gives it, is a suggestion 
of our weakness, rather than of God's purpose of try- 
ing our strength. Temptations are to be met in cer- 
tain paths, therefore Jesus would have us pray, ‘‘ Lead 
us not,’ or, ‘‘ Bring us not,’’ that way. This is in 
accordance with the words of Jesus on other occa- 
sions. Thus he said in his later hours, to his loved 
ones, ‘‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 
tation : the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’’ Jesus knows how weak we are. He realizes 
it far more than we for ourselves, therefore he would 
have us pray not to be put to the test. Yet James, 
again, says to believers, ‘‘ Count tall joy, my brethren, 
when ye fall into manifold temptations ; knowing that 
the proof of your faith worketh patience.’' Those two 
seemingly contradictory suggestions are perfectly con- 
sistent. We are to pray not to be led into tempta- 
tions ; but if, in the path of duty, we have to encounter 
temptations, we may feel that we shall be helped in 
the conflict, and be a gainer through it. That is the 
soldier feeling. The true soldier shrinks from a fight, 
but, if it has to be met, he does his best, and then he 
is more of a man because of it. 


x 


Shall Boys be Sent Away 
Just to Play Cards ? 


Because an intelligent and generally fair-minded 
reader expresses profound regret that the Editor has, 
in these columns, advocated a certain course concern- 
ing a maiter in question, it does not follow that that 
reader really differs with the Editor as to principle or 
practice. It may be that the reader has failed to 
comprehend the position and attitude of the Editor, 
and has written in expression of his excited feelings 
rather than of his deliberate opinions or convictions. 
At times this is so, and at other times it is not so. It 
looks as if this were so with reference to a recent ncte 
by the Editor, in the issue for February 9, under the 
caption, ‘‘Is it Best to Send the Boys Away from 
Home to Play Cards ?’’ Thealarm has been sounded 
from one extremity to another of this country, and 
beyond. Cries of ‘‘Fire!’’ resound on every side. 
Water is poured on to the endangered dwelling ‘rom 
fire-engines, buckets, and tin-cups. While the con- 
flagration is being held in check by the life-savers, it 
may be well to say a few words as to the supposed 
‘*home-burner’s’’ action and purpose and efforts. 
But first a few brief extracts may be given from the 
fervid appeals and excited censures of members of the 
fire-brigade. An Ohic moral fireman, who has made 
two trips with barrels of water, empties his second 
large barrel with the profitable deluge ot hope that 
the man in charge of the endangered building will so 
conduct himself and his paper as to give good coun- 
sel to 


Our dear sister, who sought your advice as to whether or 
not she ought to permit her home to be made a primary school 
for the education of gamblers. It might be well, also, to call 
her attention to the apostle’s injunction,—1 Thessalonians 5 : 
21, 22 ; also 1 Corinthians 15 : 58. 


A gallant veteran fire-fighter from British Columbia 
sounds this kindly regret and hope across the national 
line : 


It is more than twenty years since I first subscribed for The 
Sunday School Times, and, so far as my memory serves me, 
I have never seen anything from your pen which seemed to 
approach a standard lower than that enjoined by the apostle in 


t Thessalonians 5 : 22, . . . but in your answer to “* an anxious 
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mother."' I am sorry to see you advise this, for she would 
then be adding one more Christian home to those, already too 
numerous, which tempt young people from the teaching of our 
Master himself. 

A Pennsylvania hater of fire is afraid that if that 
mother permits her sons to play cards, under protest, 
in her presence, in order to keep them in check, she 
will be deemed by them a convert to their views. 
He writes : 

I would ask, How could she make it clear to her boys that 


her views had undergone no change, and yet allow the cards? 
If she yields, her influence is greatly lost. 


From an Oregon clergyman, an experienced chief- 
engineer, whose sympathy and help are greatly 
valued, come sound words as to a fireman's work, 
even while he seems to have somewhat misunder- 
stood the work going on in this department. His 
opening statements are : 

In your ‘** Notes on Open Letters,’’ you answer a mother’s 
question, ‘ Is it best to send the boys away from home to play 
cards?’ in a wise and conservative manner, yet I cannot help 
feeling that you have made just a little slip, when you suggest 
that the amusement is not one that is wrong in itself. I am no 
crank in the matter of amusements, but years spent in the 
army, in the gold mines, and among cowboys, led me to the 
conclusion thet the devil was in the game itself. Twenty-four 
years in the ministry, a period covering foreign and home mis- 
sion work, and for the last two years the work of a city pas- 
torate, has only served to strengthen my conviction that the 
only safeguard in the matter of playing is total abstinence. 

While there are many more remonstrances and ap- 
peals and protests on the subject, from various parts 
of the country, the extracts given are sufficient to 
show the drift and variety of all, before the Editor 
renewedly expresses his uniform convictions, coun- 
se's, and habit concerning card-playing. For more 
than half a century the Editor has been opposed to 
card-playing. In that time he has made no excep- 
tions in its favor. He has uniformly counseled against 
it, by word of mouth and pen. One of his latest 
published volumes, of which he made mention in the 
article reierred to, includes a full expression of his 
views in opposition to it. In saying that card-playing 
is not actually wrong in ifse/f or per se, the Editor 
meant that merely by itself card-playing is neither a 
sin nor a crime, hence that a Christian person who 
declines to participate in it is not necessarily wrong in 
being in the room where it is going on. Here is 4 
widowed Christian mother, with the responsibility ot 
her sons’ guidance on her. She has counseled them 
against card-playing. They have decided for them 
selves that they will indulge in it. Shall she insist 
that they do it out of her sight, or shall she en- 
deavor to keep them in check and under her Christian 
influence while they act in this matter as they feel is 
their rights This is the one question now in con- 
sideration. This, and this alone, is the one that the 
Editor dealt with. In his years of army life, and in 
his many years of travel, his position as to cards was 
never misunderstood by those who knew him, yet he 
was always freely with officers and men, on land or 
sea, even when they played cards, seeking to use his 
presence and influence ever for good. He never 
shirked his duty of using his influence for the right, 
by turning his back on his charge because he did not 
approve of their occupation, which was yet within 
the bounds of army regulations, as, of course, gam- 
bling was zat. He has known of a mother who urged 
her son not to go to a tavern ef an evening, yet, 
when he insisted on doing so, she would go herself to 
that tavern, and sit waiting in an outer room until 
long after midnight, and then meet him, to accom- 
pany him, in his wretched state, to his home. That 
son knew that his mother thus lovingly watched for 
him night after night, yet it never encouraged him in 
his drinking, but was rather a restraint on him. 
a foreign misionary seem to have low tastes and a 
debased morai standard, when he spends his time 
largely among heathen, instead of in the average New 
England or Oregon Christian community ? 


Does 
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Lesson 13. March 31. 


(Read Isaiah 52 : 13 to 53 : 12.) 


First Quarterly Review 





Golden Text: He is despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 53 : 3 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany. .... . Matt. 26 : 6-16 


»: January 13.—The Triumphal Entry .. . Matt. a1 : 1-17 
3. January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus . . . John 12 : 20-33 
4. January 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. . . . Matt. 22 : 34-46 
5. February 3. -Parable of the Ten Virgins. . . . . Matt. 25: 1-13 
6. February 10,—Parable of the Talents ...... Matt. 25 ¢ 14-30 
7. February 17.—The Lord’s Supper oo 0 oo + Matt. 96 3 89-90 
8. February 24.—Jesus in Gethsemane... .... Matt. 26 : 36-46 
9. March 3.—Jesus Betrayed... .. 1... 2.5. John 18 : 1-14 
10. March 10.—Jesus andCaiaphas ......... Matt. 26 : 57-68 
11. March 17.—Jesus and Pilate oe A'S oe 8 & Luke 23 : 13-26 


12. March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Burie 
13. March 3:—Review. 


Luke 23 : 35-53 


b J 
You cannot begin to serve with Christ till you can 
say with him, *' It is finished.’ 
ed 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Matt. 26 : 6-16. Jesus anointed at Bethany. 


TUES.— Matt. 21: 1-17. The triumphal entry. 
WED.—Matt. 25 : 1-13. Parable of the ten virgins. 
THURS.— Matt. 25 : 14-30. Parable of the talents. 
FRI.— Matt. 26 : 17-30. The Lord's Supper. 


SAT.—John 18 : 1-14. 
SUN.—Matt. 26 : 57-68. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


Jesus betrayed. 
Jesus and Caiaphas. 


* 


The world has received its greatest uplift from the 
downtrodden. 


oe 


Review Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Twelve Pictures of the King 


1. Anointed as King: 
.. poured it upon his head (Matt. 26 : 6). 


God hath anointed thee . . . oi! of gladness (Psa. 45 : 7). 
Ihe Lord hath anointed me to preach (Isa. 61 : 1). 


Precious ointment . 


2. Proclaimed as King: 
Hosanna to the son of David (Matt. at : 9). 
Behold, thy king cometh unto thee (Zech. 9 : 9). 
The blessed and only Potentate (1 Tim. 6 : 15). 
3. Sought for as King: 
Certain Greeks... saying, Sir, we would see Jesus (John 
12 : 20-22). 
Many shall come from the east and the west (Matt. 8 : 11). 
My name is great among the Gentiles (Mal. 1 : 11). 
4. Giving the Law as King: 


Thou shalt love the Lord,... thy neighbour (Matt 22 ; 


37-40) 
The royal law, according to the scripture (James 2 : 8). 
Fulfilled in one word, ... love (Gal. 5 : 14). 


5. Coming as a King: 

Behold, the bridegroom / (Matt. 25 : 6.) 
The Lord himself shall descend (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 
I come quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 
6. Rewarding as King: 

Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 21). 


I will give to him to sit down with me in my throne (Rev. 


3: 21). 
Where I am, there shall also my servant be (John 12 : 26). 
7. Feasting with the King: 

He was sitting at meat with the twelve (Matt. 26 
Together in my name, there am I (Matt. 18 : 20). 
The communion of the blood of Christ (1 Cor. 10 : 16). 

8. The King in Prayer: 

O my Father, if it be possible (Matt. 26 : 39). 
Offered up prayers, . . . though he was a Son (Heb. 5 : 7, 8). 
In my distress | called upon the Lord (Psa. 18 : 6). 
9. Before Enemies as a King: 

They went backward, and fell to the ground (john 18 : 4-6). 


1 lay it down of myself (John ro : 17, 18). 
In the name... every knee should bow (Phil. 2 : 9, 10). 


18-20). 


10. Rejected as King: 


Spoken blasphemy:... 
He came unto his own, .. . 


We have no king but Cesar (John 19 : 15). 


11. Righteous as a King: 
/ find no fault in this man | Luke 23 : 4). 
Who did no sin (1 Pet. 2 : 22) 


Tempted, ... yet without sin (Heb. 4 : 15). 


12. On the Cross as King: 


This it the King of the Jews 


Christ died for our sins (1 Cor. 15 : 3). 
Bare our sins in his body (1 Pet 2 : 24). 


Luke 23 : 38). 


worthy of death (Matt. 26: 63-66). 


received him not (John 1 : 11). 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. JESUS ANOINTED AT BETHANY. 
She hath done what she could.— Marit 74 : 8. 


* 


THE 


TRIUMPHAL 


ENTRY. 


Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
— Matt. 21 : 9. 


3. 


We would see Jesus.—/ohn 72 : 


4. CHRIST 


GREEKS SEEKING JESUS. 


SILENCES THE 


Zi, 


PHARISEES. 


What think ye of Christ ?>—.Watt. 22 : 42. 


5. PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 


Watch therefore ; 


the hour wherein the Son 


25: 1}. 
6. 


So then every one of us shall give account of him- 


—Rom. 


self to God. 


for ye know neither the day nor 


of man cometh. 


PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 


a 
/* 


14: 12. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 





Matt. 


This do in remembrance of me.—Luke 22 : 79. 


&. 
Not my will, but thine, be done.—Zuke 22 : 42. 


The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE, 


9. 


JESUS BETRAYED. 


ners. — Jatt. 26 : 45. 


10. 


Matt. 16 : 16. 


Il, JESUS AND PILATE. 


JESUS AND CAIAPHAS. 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.— 


I find no fault in this man.—Zwke 23 : ¢. 


12. JESUS CRUCIFIED AND BURIED. 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 
—l Cor. 15 : }. 
13. REVIEW. 
He is despised and rejected of men. —Jsa. 537 : 3. 


ae 
A Glance at Peaks Passed 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE words and deeds of last hours are most ob- 
served, remembered, and repeated. There is a 
sacredness and significance about them that do not 
attach to ordinary sayings and doings. They are the 
test of life. Do your previous opinions and feelings 
bear the searchlight of an opening eternity? Of all 
the words and deeds of Christ, none more became his 
extraordinary claims than his manner at his taking 
off. 

1. Mary brings her most precious treasure to anoint 
her King and Lord. 

2. The triumphal entry is typical of his triumphal 
reign by right over all things and all souls. 

3. The Greeks seeking Jesus were our forerunners 
—of all Gentiles. Christ's word to them and us is, 
‘«Serve, follow me, and where I am you shall be,’’ 
Like character, like place. 

4. Christ tells the self-seeking Pharisees that the 
great commandments are to love God and fellow-men. 
Our will determines what we love. Hence we are re- 
sponsible for loving God and men. 

5. The prepared and unprepared guests for the 
wedding supper of the Lamb. The careless ones 
shut out. 

6. Talents. All have gifts from God, and are re- 
Vast rewards for fidelity. 

7. The Lord's institution for remembrance that he 
feeds his people and shed his blood for their sins. 

8. Gethsemane. How he longed for companion- 
ship of his disciples. He does get— 

g. The traitorous kiss. The slinking away of the 
betrayer, the calm surrender of the betrayed Christ. 

10. Caiaphas, slave to expediency, judge of Jesus, 
who came to bear witness to the truth at all hazards. 

11. Pilate surrenders Jesus to the mob, to save 
himself before Caesar. 

12. The mount of sacrifice is highest of all, is seen 
in all the world and through all ages. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 


sponsible for their use. 


Every day of living was a day of life-giving to 
him. 


a al 


The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


LL this quarter we have been studying only a few 
days of Christ's life. How many? (Seven.) 
Assign one event to each day, beginning with Satur- 
day, April 1. (The anointing. The entry. The 
cleansing of the temple. The Greeks. Rest. The 
Last Supper. The trial.) Which was the great day 
of teaching? (Tuesday.) What teachings from that 
day have we studied? (The two commandments. 
The ten virgins. The talents.) 
Now I think you can find, in these seven days, illus- 


—— 
























MARCH 16, IQOI 


trations of every one of Christ's characteristics. Name 
some of them. (His love. His courage. His faith. 
His miraculous power. His superhuman wisdom, 
etc.). Tell me how Christ showed his love in these 
last days. (Mary's anointing. Healing in the tem- 
ple. The last words with his disciples. He saves 
them from the soldiers. The robber on the cross. 
His mother and John.) Yes ; and his humility,— 
how was that shown? (Washing feet, and in the 
trial.) Set off against that his courage and majesty, 
shown in 





? (Commanding the colt’ The royal 
entry. Cleansing the temple. The The 
garden. The trial.) His wisdom was wonderfully 
disclosed, throughout this week, in ? (The an- 
swers to the Pharisees. The parables. The last dis- 
course,—the most wonderful words ever uttered.) 
Akin to his wisdom was his prophetic power. Give 
examples from this week. (Anointed ‘for burial.’’ 
The lament over Jerusalem. ‘‘And |, if I be lifted 
up."” The warning of the ten virgins. The man 
with a pitcher. Judas pointed out. Peter's denial 


Greeks. 
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foretold. The pruphecies implied in the Lord’s Sup- 
per.) Then he worked some miracles during those 


seven days. (Healing in the temple. The fig-tree. 
Malchus.) For all this he was human. What evi- 
dence have we? (‘*Now is my soul troubled,’’— 
when the Greeks came.. Gethsemane. Fainting be- 


neath the cross. ‘‘I thirst."’ ‘* Why hast thou for- 
saken me?’’) And yet in him dwelt the fulness of 
God, and these seven days proved it. How? (The 
hosannas. The voice from heaven. The claims of 
the Last Supper. Angels in Gethsemane. The sol- 
diers on their faces. The claims during the trial. 
Portents at the death.) Above all, the resurrection, 
which is our next study. 

Perfect wisdom and power, perfect humility and 
love, perfect man, perfect God,—can you refuse him 
your love and your obedience ? 

BosTon, 

b 

Enthusiasm often depends on the multitudes ; en- 

durance, on the man. 


ae 


Review Lesson-Thoughts 


By Alexander 


N LESSON 1, Jesus accepts and defends the use- 
less expression of uncalculating love. He teaches 

us the motive, the measure, the meaning, and the 
perpetuity, of acceptable service. 
sive reference to himself. There are constant duties 
to men, but there are also moments of high emotion, 
opportunities rarely occurring, when a heart burdened 
with love to him must relieve itself by pouring its 


Its motive is exclu- 


flood of love on him, regardless of any other end to be 
served ; and these moments are the highest, and feed 
the stream of ‘‘useful’’ beneficence. 
is our capacity. ‘* What shecould”’ 
is a vindication or apology for the 


The measure 


McLaren, D.D. 


from which shall go out an all-conquering magnet- 
ism. 

Lesson 4 meets the test of an expert in the law. A 
man must either love God or self ; the latter is sin, the 
former is perfection. Love to man is the outward garb 
of love to God. The standard in both cases is an un- 
attained ideal. ‘‘ With all thy heart’’ is as lofty as 
‘‘as thyself.’’ Jesus answers first and questions next. 
His question brings to light a puzzle, not to trap, but 
to lead to the truth which solves it. That truth flashes 


clear light on the Pharisees’ inadequate conceptions of 
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All slumber, yet five are ‘‘ready.’’ The foolish five 
did not know that their lamps were ‘' going out,’'—a 
slow and unconscious process. Spiritual gifts cannot 
be transferred, and midnight was not a time to find 
oil-shops open. The attempt to get ready was too 
late. 

The parable of Lesson 6 teaches that there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same reward for equal dili- 
gence. The talents are natural endowments, height- 
ened and hallowed by the Spirit. They are meant to 
fit for work, and they follow the line of natural capa- 
city modified by faith. They are used for others’ 
good, and are increased by exercise. Equal diligence 
produces the same result from the smaller as from the 
larger gifts. The reward is, first, Christ's approval, 
which is the heaven of heaven, and next, higher work 
in a wider sphere, and participation in the Lord's joy. 
It is given to each ‘‘ according to his own labor,'’ not 
his brilliant endowments or his visible success. 

In Lesson 7 two main points stand out,—the an- 
nouncement of the betrayer, and the institution of the 
Supper. The disciples’ question expects a negative 
answer, and yet there is dread in it. Each of us is 
capable of any sin. The institution of the Supper 
is very condensed, and in its simplicity is in strange 
contrast with the portentous theories of later times. 
Matthew omits even ‘‘ This do in remembrance of 
me,"’ and there stand out Jesus’ self-assertion in sub- 
stituting this rite for the venerable passover, his esti- 
mate of what was the true center and vital point of 
his work,—namely, his death, his claim to establish 
a new covenant in his blood, and to be himself bread 
indeed and drink indeed, to be partaken of by faith. 

The most loving disciples were not worthy to be 
close to Jesus in Gethsemane, and we can but dimly 
see his agony there. This, at least, is visible, that 
he, the calm Christ, was troubled, and that all the 
waves and billows went over him; the writer's be- 
lief is, that what so shook his spirit was not the physi- 
cal dread of death, but his mysterious assumption of 
the world’s sins. ‘‘O my Father,"’ 
and ‘‘ Not as I will, but as thou 








form, but a stringent demand as to 
the measure, of service. 

Lesson 2 shows Jesus in a new 
aspect, as stimulating popular ex- 
citement, publicly claiming Messi- 
anic royalty, and shaping his con- 
duct so as to ‘‘ fulfil’’ a prophecy. 
The shouting crowd were yelling 
‘‘Crucify him!’’ in three days. 
How valuable is popular applause ! 
That strange, royal procession sym- 
bolized the true nature of his rule 
as peaceful and meek, the antithesis 
of conquerors, the swayer of hearts 
because lowly and a Saviour. It 
showed the true nature, too, of his 
subjects’ devotion, in the humble 
pomp of spread robes and waving 
branches, and in the glad _ procla- 
mation of his name. 

Lesson 3 parallels the beginning 
and the end of his course ; the magi 
were at his cradle, the Greeks were 
near his cross, Their desire opened 
to him the vista of the future, and 
carried him far away to deep 
thoughts. The great law that life comes through 
death was true of Jesus. It is true of all kinds of life. 
Greek wisdom and art perished for blindness to it. 
He could not give life to Greek or Jew unless he died. 
Nor can his followers truly live unless they die. His 
deepest purpose speaks in the prayer actually offered, 
and that prayer is answered by a voice from hea- 
ven. Therefore Jesus is triumphant, and sees in his 
cross his throne, by which the usurped dominion 
of the world shall come back to its true King, and 





“ The 
as the land bought with Judas’s thirty pieces of silver. 


Messiah and his kingdom, and half discloses his claim 
to be the Son of God. The argument collapses if 
Psalm 110 was not David's. 

The point of the parable in Lesson 5 is the need for 
being ready for the coming of Christ. If the lamps 
and the oil are to be specifically interpreted, the for- 
mer stands for Christian life or character, the latter for 
the Spirit's gifts which sustain it. 
in having both these. 


Readiness consists 
Jesus allows of the slackened 
tension which must result from prolonged expectance. 


tter’s field, to bury strangers in,” which tradition marks 


wilt'’ are the sum of all true prayer. 
Merciful knowledge of our weakness 
is more audible than pained love, 
and he speaks to us all in graciously 
directing the drowsy three disciples 
to the watchfulness and prayer which 
cant overcome fleshly weakness. 

Lesson g brings out the volun- 
tariness of Jesus’ arrest. He went 
to the place where Judas would be 
sure to look for him first. He came 
out to meet the band, making the 
provision of force to apprehend him 
ridiculous. And he did these things 
because he knew that all that should 
follow was the Father's will. The 
next point is the flashing forth of his 
glory at the moment of lowest 
humiliation. The panic-struck re- 
coil of the crowd witnessed to the 
power of his personality when he 
willed to exert it, and emphasized 
the willingness of his surrender, 
since escape would have been so 
easy. His care for the disciples is 
a small fulfilment in the outward 
sphere of the very principle of his atoning work, in 
which he presents himself in our room, that ‘‘ these’’ 
may ‘‘ go their way.’’ 

In Lesson 10 we have the true High-priest before 
the unworthy pretender to that office. The impor- 
tance of his appearance before Caiaphas lies in his 
making the claim to be Messiah and Son of God 
as well as Son of man before the highest court of 
the nation, who had the right to examine all such 
claims. Deep thoughts of the national suicide in 
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slaying him, and of his work in renewing in higher 
form what they cast down, as well as of his work in 
building up the true temple by his death and resur- 
rection, are shadowed in his words. But the truth to 
be gathered from the lesson is that, when he could 
have saved his life by setting the court right, if it was 
wrong in thinking that he claimed to be the Son of 
God, he made his claim as emphatic as he could, and 
before that lawful tribunal either was guilty of ‘ blas- 
phemy,"’ as they said, or proclaimed his divinity, his 
Messiahship, his unique relation to man, and his 
coming to judge the world. 

Lesson 11 pairs with Lesson Io, since in it Jesus 
stands before the civil court, as in Lesson to before 
the ecclesiastical, and here claims to be King as 
there to be Messiah. Pilate genuinely wished to save 
Jesus, and persisted in his effort until he saw that to 
do so farther was to risk mortally offending the Jews, 
and so imperiling his tenure of office. Never was 
there a more conspicuous example of how weakness 
certainly darkens into wickedness. The hesitating 
Pilate had no chance against the determined rulers. 
They stuck to their point, and bore down his feeble 
resistance, as out-and-out resolution always does. 
Their preference of Barabbas showed the falseness 
of their pretended anxiety to have a rebel against 
Rome punished, and revealed the sort of Messiah 
that they desired.. A nation that deliberately chose 
Barabbas and rejected Jesus was beyond recovery, 
and ripe for the sickle of judgment. 

The tragedy on Calvary was divided into two parts 
by that three hours’ darkness. Before it, Jesus still 
belonged to earth, was mocked by rulers, soldiers, 
thieves, exercised his pitying love, his forgiving grace, 
his human filial affections, his sovereignty over the 
kingdom of the dead, After it, ne was alone with God. 
The darkness expressed Heaven's abhorrence of the 
crime of his slaying. It was a parallel to his deeper 
darkness of desolation. His cry that broke through 
the gloom, blending trust and sense of being forsake’: 
by him whom he still called on as ‘‘ my God,'’ tes 
that he then was bearing the world’s sin. The rent 
veil symbolized the end of the temple worship, and 
the free access to the Holiest Place opened for v3 all 
by the death of Christ. The loud cry which Luke re- 
cords speaks of the complete restoration of filial! com- 
munion, of absolute submission, of perfect trust, which 
robs death of its terror, and which may be repeated 
in us all if we trust him. It speaks, too, of the volun- 
tariness of his death, which is further certified by the 
fact that none of the evangelists say that he died, but 
all use expressions implying that of his own will he 
‘« gave up"’ his spirit. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The breaking of His heart is breaking tie heart of 
the world. 
ont 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE. —Where the superintendent does not review 

the school, let the teacher follow the plan here- 

with given, using a large block of paper in the place 

of the blackboard. Better still, let each scholar have 
a block of paper, and put down what is given below. 

Pictures, pictures,—these are what cling to the 
memory. Draw word-pictures, and then ask for 
title or Golden Text, and have the school fill out the 
picture. As specimens of this kind of work I give 
the following. Space prevents me handling all the 
lessons in this way. 

Lesson 1.—I see a feast. Many are there. Pres- 
ently I perceive a most fragrant odor. Then some 
men seem to be displeased. Give title. Give Golden 
Text. Who used the ointment? On whom did she 
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pour it? Who was most displeased? Why? What 
did Jesus say about the telling of what Mary did ? 

Lesson 2.—I am now on the Mount of Olives. See, 
there is a vast throng of people, and one of them is 
riding. They are all singing. Give title. Give 
Golden Text. From where are they coming ? Where 
are they going? What are they strewing in the way? 
Who is that man riding ? 

Lesson 5.—It is night. Silence reigns. I see 
some people sleeping. But presently I hear a great 
cry. Then the sleeping ones arouse themselves. 
Who are they? How many of them are there? For 
whom are they waiting? Are they all ready? What 
do five of them have todo? When they come to the 
door of the bridegroom, did they get in? Give title. 
Give Golden Text. What may we learn from this 


lesson ? 
Lesson 8.—Again it is night. I am in a small 
garden, There are twelve men there. Eleven of 


them are sleeping. Give title. Give Golden Text. 
Who was the one keeping vigil? What prayer did 
he offer? How many times did he repeat that 
prayer? Who was sent to strengthen him? Which 
one of the twelve disciples was missing? What was 
he doing at this very time? 

In this way go through all the lessons, and, as the 
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school (or class) gives title or Golden Text, put it down 
as on the subjoined blackboard : 





z 
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Gotpen Text. 
She hath. 
Blessed. 
We would. 
What think. 
Watch. 

So then. 
This do. 
Not my. 
The Son. 
Thou art. 
I find. 
Christ. 


we 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(Re erences in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


“Sing them over again to me.” Psalm 147 : 1-7. 
‘*Nearer my God, to thee." Psal (221 : I-3-) 
**O Jesus, thou art standing."’ alm 89 : 15-20. 


:I- 
“The King of love my shepherd is.”’ 243 : 1-4.) 


‘Hark! the herald angels sing."’ (31 : 1-3.) 
** Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

‘‘ From every stormy wind that blows."’ 
** Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 


(217 : 3-7). 
Psalm 89 : 15-20. 
(243 : 1-4). 
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Review of First Quarter 


HE review of the past quarter's lessons may easily 

be made deeply interesting to the children, 

The lessons have been fuii of action, theretore they 

will be full of interest. The secret of success is to 

be found largely in the teacher's ability to keep the 

children busy. Among the many methods which 

may be suggested for conducting the review is the 
following : 

Draw upon the blackboard, as suggested in the cut, 
eight squares. Golden-yellow chalk will make very 
attractive lines. 

Print the Golden Text on the blackboard before the 
review begins. * 

By questioning, get from the children the fact that 
all the quarter we have been learning about ‘ jesus, 
his friends and enemies.’’ Who were some of the 
friends ot Jesus? Who were some of the enemies of 
Jesus? With these as leading questions review the 
lessons of the quarter. Do not re-teach the lessons. 
Get the children to teil you what they know. about 
Jesus’ friends and enemies. Observe the children's 
answers, and you will learn wherein your teaching for 
the quarter has been at fault. The following cut sug- 
gests a method for grouping the lessons of the quar- 
ter. Do not, however, be bound by any mechanical 
device. Let the review be spontaneous. Let it come 
from the scholar, not from the teacher. Of course, it 
is well to have a plan in mind, and it is quite probable 
that in this case the spontaneous expression of the 
children can easily be arranged upon the blackboard 
in some such form as is suggested in the cut. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Who were some of the 
friends of Jesus ?’’ the children will probably men- 


tion Mary and Martha and Lazarus. This will open 
up the story of the first lesson. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Who were some of the enemies of Jesus ?"’ 
will come the answers, ‘‘Caiaphas,’’ ‘‘ Pilate,’’ 
** Herod,’’ and these will open up the story of his 
trial. It worid probably be better to have the story 
of the betrayal precede that of the trial. The arrange- 
ment of the groups in the cut is an arbitrary one. It 
is not necessary to follow it. Make one to suit your- 
self. The pictures suggested in the cut may be drawn 
upon or pinned to the blackboard. They have 
probably been used during the teaching of the differ- 
ent lessons. Even if they have not been used, they 
will probably be found helpful for the review, as they 
will certainly help to recall the story. 

It will be observed that the review of the lessons on 
the virgins and the talents has been omitted. if the 
teacher thinks best, two more spaces may be made upon 
the board, and these lessons reviewed also, or they 
may be reviewed without the use of the blackboard. 

Ai fitting times during the review, refer to the 
Golden Text for the quarter,—‘‘ He is despised and 
rejected of men.’' Have the children learn one more 
text, ‘* We love him, because he first loved us."’ 

Two spaces are left blank. As a closing thought, 
ask the children in which of these spaces they would 
like to have their names written. 


Blackboard Illustrations 


JESUS’ 





FRIENDS ENEMIES 
MARY CAIAPHAS 
MARTHA PILATE 
LAZARUS HEROD 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE lessons of the last quarter include nearly one- 
third of the four Gospels. Ir your review do 
not attempt to recall too many things, leaving a con- 
fused mingling of events in the scholars mind. 
Perhaps your best service will be to fix in his memory 
the orderly procession of the great deeds and words of 
Holy Week. To do this, assign one of the seven days 
to each scholar a week in advance, asking him to 
write the place, the persons, and the events connected 
with that day, and bring his record to the class. Tues- 
day and Friday may each be divided between two 
pupils. Then the story of the week may be rehearsed, 
each pupil giving the account for his day. After- 
wards, by a few questions, the picture of each day 
may be impressed on the mind, and then of the entire 
week, culminating with the crucifixion and burial of 
Jesus Christ. The accounts prepared by the pupils 
will be in substance as follows : 

Saturday.—The home in Bethany ; Jesus, Lazarus, 
the two sisters, Judas, the other disciples ; the Supper. 

Sunday.—tThe visit of Jesus to Jerusalem ; Jesus, 
the disciples, the multitude visiting Jerusalem, the 
Pharisees, the city people, the blind, the lame, and 
the children in the temple. The triumphal proces- 
sion, Jesus weeping over Jerusalem, Jesus healing in 
the. temple. 

Monday.—Another visit to Jerusalem ; the traders 
in the temple, the chief priests and scribes, the 
Greeks. The cursing of the fig-tree, the driving out 
of the traders, the introduction of the Greeks to Jesus, 
the witness to the Christ. 

Tuesday.—Another visit to Jerusalem ; the chief 
priests and elders, the Pharisees and Herodians, the 
Sadducees, the lawyer, the widow, the disciples. The 
withered fig-tree, the discussions and parables in the 
temple, the widow's gift, the discourse on the Mount 
of Olives. 

Wednesday.—The chief priests and elders, Judas, 
the meeting at the house of Caiaphas. 

The last visit to Jerusalem ; the upper room in the 
city and the garden on the hillside, Jesus, Judas 
Iscariot, Simon Peter, James, John, Philip, Judas 
Lebbeus, the other disciples, the temple police. The 
passover, the Lord’s Supper, the scene in the garden, 
the betrayal and arrest of Jesus. 

Friday.—tTrial, crucifixion, and burial of Jesus. 
The house of Annas, the court of the high-priest, the 
palace of the governor, the house of Herod, Golgotha, 
the garden with the tomb. Annas, Caiaphas, the 
Jewish council of priests and scribes, Peter, John, 
Pilate and his soldiers, Herod and his soldiers, Bar- 
abbas, the two robbers, the multitude, Simon of 
Cyrene, women of Jerusalem and Galilee, three Marys, 
Joseph of Arimathza, Nicodemus. The examina- 
tion of Jesus before Annas, the trial before the Jewish 
council, the first examination before Pilate, the visit 
to Herod, the final examination and sentence of Jesus 
to death by Pilate, the journey to Golgotha, the cruci- 
fixion and burial in the tomb in the garden. 


Suggestive Questions 


[Give out the questions a week in advance, and encourage the chil- 


.dren to ask their parents to help them prepare answers. ] 


1. What did Judas say of Mary's act at the supper ? 
What did Jesus say of it? 

2. What did the multitude say to Jesus as he rode 
to Jerusalem? What did the Pharisees say among 
themselves? What did Jesus say to Jerusalem ? 

3. Why did Jesus drive the traders out of the tem- 
ple? How did he say he would influence the world, 
when he heard of the Greeks desiring to see him? 

4. Name the parables which Jesus spoke in the 
temple. What was his answer to the Herodians on 
political duties? What was his answer to the Saddu- 
cees on immortality? What was his answer to the 
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lawyer concerning the law? Name the parables he 
spoke to the disciples on the Mount of Olives. 

5. What bargain did Judas make with the priests ? 
Where was the bargain made ? 

6. What did Jesus say that the bread and the wine 
signified which he gave to his disciples ? . What did 
he pray the Father for them ? What did he pray the 
Father for himself in the garden ° 

7. What answer did Jesus make to Judas, who 
kissed him ? What answer to Peter, who denied him? 
What answer did he make to Annas? What answer 
to the question of Caiaphas, ‘‘ Tell us whether thou 
be the Christ’’? What answer to Pilate’s question, 
«« Art thou the King of the Jews ?"’ 
Herod's questions ? 


What answer to 
What answer to Pilate’s last 
question, ‘‘ Whence art thou ?’’ Who caused Jesus 
to be crucified? Who buried him ? 

For whom did Jesus Christ die? For what pur- 
pose? What is the preaching of Christ and him 
crucified ? What is it to believe on Jesus Christ ? 

BOosTON. 
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When his foes are thickest, his loving thought for 
his friends is keenest. 


et 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Week of Triumph: A Review 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 21-27 ; Mark 
11-15 ; Luke 19 : 29 to 23: 56; John 12-19). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

This whole quarter has been rightfully given to the 
events of one week. The Gospels give to these events 
the same relative space in proportion to the occur- 
rences of the active life of Jesus. It was from every 
point of view the most important week of his life. 

To call it merely the Passion Week is to ignore 
nearly one-half of its events. Although so short a 
period, jt represents really two distinct yet connected 
series of events. The firs: three days were days of 
aggressive evangelism, of calm self-assertion, of open 
Messianic presentation. During them Jesus publicly 
entered the city, asserted his authority at the temple, 
preached fearlessly to the people, openly put the 
Jewish religious leaders to the proof, and brilliantly 
maintained his moral and intellectual superiority 
overthem. He made absolutely plain the gulf between 
their religious ideals and his own, and denounced 
them as unworthy to retain the solemn responsibili- 
ties with which they were vested. 

The last three days, although apparently days of 
humiliation and weakness, are not really so described 
by the Gospel writers. John depicts his Lord as one 
who was conscious of great reserves of power, whose 
every act was premeditated, who went through the 
experiences of Gethsemane and the judgment hall 
open-eyed and self-controlled. The synoptists tell a 
simpler story, less guarded, calling more attention 
to the hapless yet patient victim of Pharisaic hatred 
and fear, yet in general it too suggests that Jesus thus 
suffered because he had determined to yield himself 
with perfect self-devotion to the Father's will. Thus 
the story of the Passion is a narrative, not of weak- 
ness, but of strength, not of failure, but of glorious 
victory. 

To gain the fullest impression of this week and all 
that it meant, the student should read the narrative 
of Mark straight through, then that of Luke, and 
lastly that of John, noting in each case the varied 
points of view. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.]} 

No better advice can be given than that of reading 
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st. uight through the account of this week to be found 
in any standard Life of Christ. Those by Rhees and 
Gilbert and Stalker are relatively brief and always 
helpful. 


III. QuEsTIo.“ws FOR Sruby AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. 


1. This Week in the Gospels. (1.) What reasons 
suggest themselves for the relatively large space given 
to the events of this last week in our Lord's life in 
the Gospels? (2.) Is ‘* Passion Week"’ a really ap- 
propriate title for the whole week, or should it, scien- 
tifically, cover two distinct periods,—the Jerusalem 
ministry and the Passion ? 

2. Jesus and the Jewish Leaders. (3.) Why did 
Jesus take an aggressive attitude towards these leaders 
at this time? Was it not for far-reaching reasons ? 
(4.) How far did the leaders themselves justify almost 
any attitude on his part by their action toward him? 
(5.) In what light did he set them before the pcople 
and before his followers ? 

3. Jesus and his Own Disciples. (6.) What did 
our Lord set himself to achieve on behalf of his in- 
timate followers? (7.) What well-defined message 
did he give them in the upper room? 

4. The Closing Scenes. (8.) What impression re- 
garding the Master do these scenes of agony, trial, 
and torture make upon our minds? (g.) What is the 
inspiration for every-day life which they convey? 
(10.) What ideas of Isaiah 52 : 13 to 53 : 12 do they 
most forcibly and fully illustrate ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

To rightly estimate the life of Jesus we must begin 
our study at the end and go backwards. 

Jesus never wantonly did an injury, but he ex- 
pressed without reserve his judgment of conduct that 
was corrupt or unworthy or debasing. He cham- 
pioned man's right to realize his noblest self. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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There never will be any ‘closing scenes’' to the 
life of Christ. 
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Some Essays Worth Reading 


HE various articles which make up Tolstoi’s 
Essays, Letters, Miscellanies ($2), range all the 

way from controversial articles on arbitration and dis- 
armament to elaborate and careful literary criticisms, 
such as that of Maupassant, or such brief and deli- 
cate appreciations as that of Amiel. The fragmenta- 
riness of the volume shows the varied and lively 
interest which the author takes in whatever has to do 
with the welfare of humanity. As for the question of 
art, one is disposed not to ask it, in view of the over- 
whelming vitality and earnestness of the man and his 
views. Had his interests been fewer, we might have 
had a more artistic volume than the present one, and 
each particular essay might have had that finish and 
completeness which we inevitably ask for in an essay. 
As we are not likely to get both in the case of Tolstoi, 
and especially in his old age, there will be many to 
prefer that passionate and contagious moral earnest- 
ness, that immense sympathy and great-heartedness, 
of which this particular group of contributions is an 
expression, to the more elaborate and perfect writing. 
Various as are its themes, the collection has a con- 
sistency of its own. It gives us the man we have 
wished to know—and the very heart of him—as, per- 
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haps, no other volume of his completed works can. 
It represents also his latest undertakings and inter- 
ests, and at a time when the world’s interest in him is 
very greatly increased. One cannot read this series 
of papers without feeling a call to widened sympathies 
and the cultivation of a greater spirit. 

Not many titles so exactly describe the contents of 
a book as that which is attached to Charles Whib- 
ley’s elaborate and delightful study of some of the 
monumental vanities and frivolities of mankind,— 
The Pageantry of Life ($1.50). After an introduc- 
tion on the embellishment of life as it was undertaken 
by some of the more classical of the dandies and ro- 
manticists, Mr. Whibley goes on to give us nine 
studies of men who gave their whole endeavor to 
making a brave show that should stand out in dis- 
tinction from the dead level of social uniformity. 
The subjects covered are ‘‘ Young Weston,’’ ‘‘A 
Marshal of France, Bassompierre,’’ ‘‘ Theagenes,'’ 
‘« The Real Pepys,’’ ‘‘ Saint-Simon,’’ ‘A Friend of 
Kings, The Prince de Ligne,"’ ‘‘ Beckford, the Author 
of Vathek,’’ ‘‘ Barbey D' Aurevilly,’’ and ‘ Disraeli 
the Younger.’’ These all in their different ways were 
masters of the elegances, and are so studied as to re- 
veal whatsoever soul was in them. Whether their 
undertakings were worth while or not, the essayist 
has made very plain that the whole-souled way in 
which they went at them was altogether worth while 
for anybody who has anything to do in life, and many 
a man engaged with works of real importance might 
crave a little of the ardent devotion which went into 
these men's vanities. For those dull moods which 
occasionally lower over all of us this volume of the 
more striking and sumptuous pageantries of human 
society will furnish an hour of relief, besides giving 
us an example of literary style that is quite equal to 
the elegances with which it deals. 

The picture of the ex-Governor of New York and 
Vice-President of the United States opposite the title- 
page of Zhe Strenuous Life ($1.50) serves admirably to 
illustrate the name Theodore Roosevelt has given to 
his volume of collected addresses. Both portrait and 
title give us warning that this is to be no book for a 
quiet evening or for lazy folks. ll is straightforward 
and point-blank. Whatever he has to say is said 
with absolute plainness, and is as clear as noonday, 
We are out in the open, and are bidden stay there. 
It is necessary, however, to remember the circum- 
stances under which these papers came to be, and 
to recognize how admirably they must have been 
adapted to those circumstances. Yet one questions 
whether Chicago was the most appropriate place in 
which to urge the claims of The Strenuous Life, and 
whether Boston, perhaps, or Albany would not have 
furnished better the element of oppositeness which 
would have brought out more distinctly this particular 
message. If public speakers are going to Chicago to 
urge her citizens to be more strenuous in their living, 
it is comforting to know also that the influence of 
David Swing is still at work there, bringing with it a 
flavor of what 1s classic and quiet and old-world and 
reflective. Every city needs to cultivate its opposite. 
But most readers of Governor Roosevelt's energetic 
volume will doubtless find a sufficient amount of the 
opposite in themselves to need and be grateful for 
these plain, :-anly, stirring, and believing speeches 
of a citizen and public servant deservedly honored. 

Dr. S. D. McConnell is an ecclesiastic, but he never 
loses sight of the dangers of being one, and is very 
frank to acknowledge them. With this preparation 
of mind and temper, he speaks, in Essays Practical 
and Doctrinal ($1.50) on distinctly church questions 
with a naturalness which will make many a man who 
has discarded such questions listen to the rediscussion 
of them, not only with patience, but with interest and 
sympathy. Such out-and-out utterance on doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical questions is as refreshing as it is rare. 


(** Books and Writers '’ continued on page 173) 
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First Reports from the International Tour 
By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, Staff Correspondent 


Virginia 


N FEBRUARY 16, 1go1, 
there came to Richmond, 
Virginia, with its 85,050 peo- 
ple, its beautiful buildings, and 
its many churches, five of Amer- 
ica’s foremost Sunday -school 
workers, who, on February 17, 
held special meetings in various 
churches,—the initial work of 
the tour of thirteen thousand 
miles being taken in the interest of Sunday-school 
progress by the International Convention's General 
and Field Secretaries, Marion Lawrance and Profes- 
sor H. M. Hamill; Mrs. H. M. Hamill, primary 
worker ; the Rev. B. W. Spilman of Raleigh, North 
Carolina; and Professor E. O. Excell of Chicago, 
song leader. 

Although a Virginia Sunday-school Association has 
been in existence for about twenty years, at the elev- 
enth annual convention, held at Danville, February 
18-20, it was reported that but twenty of the one hun- 
dred counties are organized. 

The Association secured last June, as field worker, 
Professor J. A. Sprenkel, who has made three ex- 
tended tours in the state. A rich harvest is looked 
for as the result of his work, and it cannot come too 
soon ; for it is estimated that one hundred and forty 
thousand children of Virginia are not in the Sunday- 
schools, and that fifty thousand homes in the state are 
without a copy of God’s Word. 


—_ 
Mr. Lawrance 


For this 
purpose the Corresponding Secretary, not long ago, 
sent out a thousand stamped envelopes ; 
thirty-five came back! No Home De- 
partments or normal classes were reported. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Hamill the 


It has been difficult to secure statistics. 


ladies of Danville organized a primary 
union during the convention. 

Albemarle County, with about one hun- 
dred schools, has established a system of 
inducing each school to build a mission 
school elsewhere. 

About five miles from Blacksburg, in 
the pine-woods coal-mining country, some 
earnest people started a Sunday-school in a pine grove. 
The school now meets in a public school-building re- 
cently built, and is in fine working condition. 

Mr. L. J. Hyslup, from Accomac County, reported 
that a Sunday-school was instituted at the house of a 
Mr. Elliotts in Upsher’s Neck, Accomac County, in 
1785. Mr. Elliotts was a member of the Church of 
England when this school was organized, but in 1800 
the Methodists formed a society which he joined, and 
the school became a Methodist school, and has ex- 
isted continuously since that time. Two Methodist 
preachers (Mr. Elliott's son and grandson), five law- 
yers and four doctors, were traceable to that school. 

Receipts for the year were $482.67, and disburse- 
ments $326.31. At the opening of the convention, a 
Pledges to 
the amount of $2, 000 were taken, 
and the following officers were 
elected : J. R. Jopling, president ; 
twenty vice-presidents ; C. D. 
Carter, Charlottesville, treasurer ; 
A. Lee Knowles, Staunton, Inter- 
national committeeman; Al- 
fred J. Gary, Richmond, corre- 
sponding secretary ; W. R. Jones, 
chairman executive committee, 


debt of $450 rested upon the Association. 





with twenty-one members. 


Mr. Spilman 





Mrs. Hamdl 


North Carolina 


N 1878 adelegation from North 
Carolina went to Atlanta to 
attend the International Sunday- 
school convention. A large map 
hung above the speakers’ plat- 
form at that convention, a dark 
curtain covering the unorgan- 
ized states, and North Carolina 
was covered .by that curtain. 
The North Carolina delegates 
met together then and there, elected their officers, 
declared themselves organized, reported before the 
convention, and contributed twenty-five dollars to 
the International work. The ‘‘cloud’’ over their 
state was removed amid great applause, and a golden 
star took its place. A number of these ‘‘ pioneer 
men’’ were among the two hundred and fourteen 
delegates registered at the eighteenth annual state 
Sunday-school convention held at High Point, Febru- 
ary 20-22, 1901. 

The state reports 4,572 schools, 31,815 officers and 
teachers ; scholars, 289,554 : total membership, 321,- 
369 in white Sunday-schools. Colored schools, 1,020 ; 
officers and teachers, 4,627 ; scholars, 49,435 : total, 
54,062. Grand total: Schools, 5,592; officers and 
teachers, 36,442 ; scholars, 338,989 ; total member- 
ship, 375,431. 41 out of the 97 counties are organized. 

The Baptists have a summer school for Sunday- 
school workers, where from one to three thousand of 
many different denominations register every year. 
Another summer school is held in the mountains near 
Asheville, in which there were, last year, representa- 
tives from six different states. 

A primary union, the first in the state, 
was organized at High Point, and the 
promise of two more was made during the 
convention, as a result of Mrs. Hamill’s 
work with the primary teachers present. 

The Tabernacle Baptist’ Sunday-school 
of Raleigh has a membership of 1,049, and 
an attractive primary room which cost two 
thousand dollars. A teacher who has taught 
here, for twenty years, a young men’s class 
of about fifty members, is proud to know 
that nine young men who have been, sent out from 
this class are ministers. The young men from this 
school borrow buggies and carriages, and bring in the 
hopelessly crippled ones every Sunday. Another in- 
teresting feature of this school is a class of deaf-mutes 
taught by an experienced teacher. Forsythe County 
has a Sunday-school a hundred years old. 





Prof. Hamill 


The state has held house-to-house canvasses in 
Raleigh, Concord, and Goldsboro. Madison County 
has a Sunday-school Association forty-two years old, 
and Rowan County one thirty-one years,—both older 
than the State Association itself. 

The total receipts for the year were $220.24, and 
expenses $246.92. $192.25, unpaid pledges, were 
partially cancelled, and $1,050 in new pledges taken 
during the convention. The following officers were 
elected, and the invitation to 
meet next year at Fayetteville 
was accepted: President, Pro- 
fessor G. H. Crowell, High Point, 
and nine vice-presidents ; treas- 
urer, J. H. Weathers, Raleigh ; 
recording secretary, S. M. Smith, 
Elon College ; statistical secre- 
tary, H. N. Snow, Durham ; 
chairman of executive commit- 
tee, N. B. Broughton, Raleigh. 


Prof. Excell 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount! of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never ranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
wepon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
£1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
for Terms of Subscription, see page 174. 





Pocket Map of China.—Latest indexed 
map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 
of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
and other valuable information relating to 
present crisis. Copy mailed on receipt of 
two cents in postage, by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








POINTS ON PENCILS 
vary as much as do the pencils themselves, from 
very good to very bad. ou may not be able to 
put an artistic point on your pencil, but if you buy 
N’ 


DIXO 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


the point will last, and the pencil work smooth} 

and satisfactorily as long as the lead is exposed. 
Do not court annoyance by using the cheap pen- 
cils commonly sold, but insist on Dixon's, and 
have the best. The GRADES NEVER VARY. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s; if not obtainable, 
mention The Sunday School Times, an¢ send 16 


cents for les wort 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey 


City, N. J. 

















We have the following attractive services for 


“aster 1901 


The First Easter Story 
Nature’s tertide 
The Prince of Life 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


On Receipt of 


ONLY 25c. 


A handsomely illustrated 
and printed weekly magazine 
with a circulation of 300,000 Copies. 


Established 1728 by Benj. Franklin. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


We Will Also Send Without Charge 
acopy of each of the two books: The Young 
Man and the World and The Making of a 
Merchant. hese books are reprints of the 
best of the famous series of articles for young 
men which appeared in the Post, written by 
such well-known men as 


Ex-President Cieveland 
Senator Beveridge 
Former Senator John J. Ingalls 
Harlow N. Higinbotham 


Of Marshall Field & Co. 


Robert C. Ogden 
Of Wanamaker’s 
And others 
Agents make more money quicker 
with the POST on account of ite 
reputation for interesting reading. 


The Curtis Publiching Company, Philadelphie, Pa. 





Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 H- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 





| 
The author takes up just those points | 
upon which the general reader wants to 
get a downright opinion, and he gives it. | 
He seems constitutionally unable to beat | 
about the busli, and seems also to feel | 
that, whether his opinion is right or | 
wrong, the quickest way to the end of 
the matter is for each man to say his 
whole heart out, If he deals very freely 
with disputed religious questions, it is 
none the less true that one cannot find 
a trace of unbelief in the whole book. 
A more hearty and believing attitude of 
mind one rarely finds. Nearly every 
great ecclesiastical and doctrinal ques- 
tion comes in for a word somewhere. 
If any criticism were to be offered, it 
would be, not that the author's conclu- 
sions are wrong, but that they are not 
nearly as good as his arguments, which 
sweep one along with tremendous in- 
terest and assent. One is left feeling 
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Dictionary of American Authors, A. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged. $3.50. 

Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 
The. By Lyman Abbott. §2. 
Light Through Darkened Windows. 

bel Wilbur Alexander. $1. 

Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. Paper, to cents. 

Pillar of Salt, A. By Jennette Lee. $1.25. 

Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. 
Being two papers written by Stopford A, 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 60 cents. 

Songs of Exile. By Hebrew Poets. 
lated by Nina Davis. 

Story of Victoria, R. I.: Wife, Mother, Queen, 
The. By W. J. Wintle. 50 cents. 

Training of Rachel Haller, The. -By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Family of the Black Forest.” 
$1.50. 

Turn of the Road, The. 
Frothingham.' $1.50. 
Uplifted Voices : A 20th Century Hymn-Book 
for Sunday-schools and Devotional Meetings. 
30 cents each ; $25 per hundred, not prepaid. 

White Christopher. By Annie Trumbull Slos- 
son. 50 cents. 

Woodpeckers, The. 
storm. $1. 


A DELICATE CHILD 


By Ara- 


Trans 


By Eugenia Brooks 


By Fannie Hardy Ecke 











that the conclusion is not as full and 
rich as the arguments would justify. 


eal 


Text-Kritik des Neuen Testaments, Von 
Caspar Réné Gregory. Erster Band. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. About $2.50. 

The first volume of Professor Gregory's 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
purposes chiefly to give the facts and 
data which constitute the material basis 
of this science, and this is done with 
completeness and thoroughness in refer- 
ence particularly to the Greek manu- 
scripts. Such a thesaurus of carefully 
collected and digested facts concerning 
the New Testament text is the fruit of a 
life's research and study. This first 
volume describes the Greek manuscripts 
and Greek liturgical books ; in the sec- 
ond volume the other sources are to be 
considered, and the discussion and its 
results given. As a descriptive catalog 
of materials, this volume contains much 
of general interest to the Bible student, 
notably the brief but authoritative dis- 
cussion of paleography and the thorough 
refutation of the charges so frequently 
made against Tischendorf and the man- 








Alive Forevermore pa voor and. 
Bs Anessa f Highe 

ump e Kin ae 
Prince Bone cho & All prepaid 


Ss 
Songs Resurrection 
The Rended Tomb 
For those not caring to render a complete service, 
we have published a Reafiet of SONGS ONLY enti- 
tled, EASTER CAROLS, at $2.25 per 100. 
For 25c. we will send ym of all of the above 


services, or samples of any three for roc. 


108 Washingto: 150 Fifth Av., 
St., Chicago New Yor 

Our new Easter service for Sunday-schools, ‘‘ Alive 

Forevermore,’’ by Adam Geibel an ‘ran 














ruses, carols, exercises, etc. 5 cents per copy, or with 
three former issues for 10 cents ; $4.00 per 100, 
Send 20 cents before April 1, and receive a copy of 


** Uplifted Voices,’’ a 20th Century hymn book for 
Sunday-schools, edited by Adam (Geibel and R. Frank 
Lehman, assisted by superintendents, choristers, and 
state officials from every state in the Union, making it 
almost an official Sunday-school hymn-book. 150 new 
hymns, with special departments for Christmas, 

aster, Children’s Day, Rally Day, etc, and many 


other features. 30 cents per copy, prepaid, or 20 cents 
per copy if ordered betore April 1; $25.00 per 100, not 
prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


Geibel and Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


HALL-MACK CO.’S ' 
1901 easTeR services 1901 
Send 7c. in stam 


The Angel at the Tomb 
The Triumph of the King | for samples of both. 


The first-mentioned service is in the best style of 
J. Lincoin Hall and Irvin H. Mack. The other is a 
magnificent service by Messrs. Clifton, Miles, and 
Post. Price, $4 per hundred, postpaid. 


HALL-MACK CO., Publishers, 
1020 Arch Street. Philadelphia 


FIVE EASTER SERVICES *!! diferent, 


mailed on re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. ‘“‘ Red Letter Days,” a 
bi-monthly magazine containing concert exercises for 
Easter, Children’s Day, Harvest Home, and Christ- 
mas, on trial for eight months for ten cents. Subscribe 
to-day. Hope Pub. Co., 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Rees aT icadeie Sot to Wan tanh 











Leh- | 


man, is full of choice, attractive, and beautiful cho- | 


| graphs. 


The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Wlustrations are from recent photo- 
The Concordance is the most complete yet 

The Maps are specially engraved from the 


—o 
test surveys, and have thorough index. 


| | The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade."’ ‘‘ The work 
excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all | 


ksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 








Bev; Dr. 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN’S 
Song Book 


Christian Hymns 


No. 1 
By William Phillips Hall 
and Dr. Chapman 

Prepared for Young People’s 
Societies, Sunday - schools, 
and Gospel Meetings. 

Send 30 cents in stamps for 
sample. $25 per 100. 
HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 

zo20 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





THE DEMAND FOR THE ORIGINAL 








MOODY & SANKEY 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


still unabated ; each season 
THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
~ these universal favorites preference for use in 
rayer, Revival, and other Devotional meetings. 


Nos. 1 to 6, complete, 739 hymns with music, small 
werds-saly 


type gs cents; | editions, 10 to 25 cents, 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Brilliant Easter Music 
in The Service of Praise 


a new song book for Sunday-schools by Messrs. 
. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, and Irvin H. Mack. 
Jontains 1 eneral Sunday-school songs. Depart- 

ments for EASTER, Children’s Day, and Christmas. 

d 30 cents, in stamps, for returnable sample. 
$25 per hundred, not prepaid. Send for catalogue. 








HALL-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 


; ner in which he acquired the famous 
Sinaiticus manuscript. The author him- 
self has ransacked most of the libraries 
in the Occident and Orient for his ma- 
terial, and a wealth of new data and de- 
tails is the result. 


% 
oe Bunny Stories. By John Howard Jewett. 

1.50. 

‘‘Hannah Warner’’ has here given 
the public a sequel or addition to The 
Bunny Stories issued some ten years ago. 
There may be some advantage in having 
bunnies live practically human lives, 
but it is a fair question whether it would 
not be better either to have bunny life 
or human life. However, this is the 
motive ; the children have enjoyed the 
first series, and, if enjoyment is the one 
thing needful, there is manifestly more 
of it here. The book is of the popular 
square size for children, clearly printed 
and illustrated. 


<$0 


Books Received 
March 1 to March 8 


American with Lord Roberts, An. By Julian 
Ralph. $1.50. 

Calling of the Apostle, The. By Zephine 
Humphrey. 75 cents. 


Church of Pentecost, The. 
Thoburn. 50 cents, net. 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, A. By Joseph Agar Beei, D.D. 


By Bishop J. M. 





Let a delicate child take a 
little Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
liver oil after breakfast or 
dinner—not too much—too 
much will upset the stomach, 
Better too little than too much, 

The effect will be slow; it 
ought to be slow. Ina week, 
you will see it began the first 


day. Don't be in a hurry. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 








Always Fresh. 
Always the Best, 


ERR EDS 


are sold everywhere. 


1901 Seed Annual free. 
8. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, Mice. 











GREGORY’S 
Warranted Seed 


It matters not how rich the land, 
Or hard the labor on it, 
Vexation is the only crop 
Bad seed will raise upon it. 


All seed warranted to be pure and reliable, 
as per page 2 of catalogue. Our trade with 
market gardeners is immense; and market 
oe ay buy none but the best of seed, 

rite for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 

free to everybody. 
J. 3. H. GCRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

















MAKE MONEY EVENINCS. 
| employed during the day can make money evens 
civing public exhibitions with Magic 
ters or Stereepticon. e capital pn 
Write tor ticulars. 260-page Catalocue FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Zj 


Mcet ae ogee BELLS 


e most perfect, hig 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. ¥. 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, March 16, rgor 


(1A) 


b.ntered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter,” 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ > less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 





Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a deb—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 

% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to ony of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


Vor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers 


How Papers 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX rIg50. 











With 
these 


three things you 
can wash. Just 
so you can do 
many other things that are 
tiresome, unhealthy, unpleasant 
and wasteful. If it’s necessary, 
well and good; but it isn’t with 
PEAR_LINE washing. PEARL- 
INE’S wey is best, ecasiest, 
quickest, most economical—no 
soap, no washboard, no rubbing, 
little work—best results. 635 




















Improved Train Service to Florida 
via Southern Railway 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


fora 
of car 


Sent on receipt of 5 cts 
in stamps for mailing, 


Ghicago, lil. 


Address Dept. “ E,” 
The AmericanGereaiCo 


erfect Army Ration is 4 or 5 parts 

hydrates (Starch) to 1 part Pro- 
tein (Albumen). 
Quaker Oats contains 73 per cent. of 
Carbohydratesand 16 per cent.of Protein 
or the proportion of 44% tol; the exact 
Government Standard, 
Wheat Foods average 84 per cent. Car- 
bohydrates and 12 per cent. Protein, or 
the proportion of 7 to1, w'iieh does not 
approach the Government Standard. 


Unimpeachable evidence of superiority 


FROLIE [FREE] 


Fortune-Telling Calendar 
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Gents’ ’ Bi. 


EXTRA),co' or 
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Seca gi ieeies 


charges, express 


are 
BG to TS cents for SOO les. 


covered by our written 


eled in <n or 
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hcpacicte eaial 





frame. finest 
neatly 


steel tubing, 22, 24 or 26-inch 


tools, 
kit, | 
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B. & B. 


Black goods 


you can buy with pleasure, financially and 
otherwise. 

45 inch plain Black Mohair Sicilians— 
genuine 75 cent goods, 50c. yard. 

50 inch all-wool Black Cheviot, 50c.— 
right suiting weight. 

The growing mail-order business here— 
and over the counters—in Black Goods, is 
strong evidence that goods and prices are to 
people’s advantage. 

Glad to send more specific proof—goods 
and prices—so you can see for yourself, soon 
as you advise us what Blacks you’d like to 
have samples of, 

Price range, 35c. to $2.50. 


and white goods 


—specially the handsome White 
Fancies for white waists. 

100 styles White Goods for shirt waists, 
15c. to 75c. yard. 

Note particularly the smart new effects, 
20¢., 25¢. 

Write now for special Lace and Embroi- 
dery Catalogue, so you'll be up on where to 
get pretty styles for trimming wash gowns. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Goods 























THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


guarantees you Ab- 
solute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycl- 
ing. Tits any wheel. 
Your wheel always 
under control. Secur- 
ity on hills. A luxury 
on the level. You 
Ride 50 Miles, but 

edal only 35 
Miles. 100,000 
satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all deal- 
ers. free. 





CLIPSE MFG. CO 
30 AVE., ELMIRA, &. ¥. 

















In Your 
Senior Bible 
Class 


he 











Effective February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail No. 35, 
Washington at 11.15 A. M., connecting train 
leaves Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 


train, which 


7.20 A. M., will arrive at Jacksonville, Fla., | 


at 7.20 the next morning. Shortening tie 


time between Eastern cities and Flovida 
points two hours and five minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman Draw- 
ing-Room Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Rail- 
way operates two other fast through trains to 
Florida. 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 3.16 P. M., 
and the Florida Express at 6.05 P. M. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 


all information. 





leaves | 


The Florida Limited leaves Broad | 


| from 1§c. to 


Por $4.95, we sh a 
white enameled Bede 
complete with good woven 
wire Spring and Cotton top 
mattress —all sizes for 

retail 
oo. You save 

ying from 


Catalogue of 
thing to Eat, Use, 

ear saves you from 
to 75% on everything 


e er. 
General 


Ever 
and 





Bed, Spring and Mat- 
tress, $4.95. 


. 
—it quotes wholesale prices to the consumer on 150,000 


| bo articles, a aye wa 13,000 —— 
raphed s ’ Carpets, , 
Drapeties in their — eaere—Caneeke cowed tree 
and freight prepaid. Men’s made-to-order - 
| ing Catalogue has cloth samples atta and 
uotes prices, Expressage prepaid. Dress s 
oy transportation-paid prices, ranging 
es Calalegues ree this month. 
Which one do you want ? Address this way . 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 215. 
SEND TO 


| H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 





| or illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 








Por stirring 
skimmer and in one thousand and one 


fact of Pure 
na Tin Wareia the world. AGE 


free this and four of our other bestselling no’ 

—Ovtit worth Graat Wee Address Dept. G. 0. 

GOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 26 Randolph Bt. , Chicago, 
™ 


or New York, N. ¥.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. 


Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, 


household 


a 











Ro und | the World Folder 





Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp. 
Room 321, Grand Central Station, New York City. 


Address 


The Sunday School Times 
could multiply your usefulness 





as a teacher, if you should 
have the members of the class 
subscribe for it. Professor 
Sanders’ Senior Bible Class 
studies, appearing in the paper 
every week, furnish an unex- 
celled method of co-work be- 
tween teacher and adult 
scholar. 

Allow us to send you enough 
free specimen copies to dis- 
tribute in Many 
senior-class teachers are doing 
a high grade of work with 
their classes in following Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ outlines in the 
Times. 


the class. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
ro3rt Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MARCH .16, 1901 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


March 31,1901. Missions: Love of Souls. 
Rom. 10: 1. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Christianity’s mission (Psa. 60 : 4; 


Phil. 2 : 13-16). 
TUES.—The claims of the world (John 
Il : 47-52; 1 John 2: 1-2). 
WED.—Badges of discipleship (Luke 9: 
23-26). 


THURS.—Jesus’ example (Isa. 61 : 1-3). 
FRI.—The secret of beneficence (Matt. 
: 1-4). 
SAT:—The inspiring motive (Acts 7 : 29-31; 
Rev. 7 : 917). 











MAN once asked Jesus what the 
very heart of the Old Testament 


law was, and Jesus told him that it was | 


this: Loving God wholly, and loving | 
one’s neighbor as one's self. And} 





' 


Jesus, elsewhere in his teaching, defined | 


his view of neighborhood. Every man 
who held it in his power to help another 
man, and did help him, showed himself 
to be his neighbor. The neighborly 
heart is the heart of helpfulness. It is 
not a matter of geography. All men are 
neighbors in our world. 
Dr. Skinner, that once a_ parishioner 
sought to excuse himself from mission- 
ary contributions, and to narrow the 
range of his duties, by saying that he 
would help only his neighbor. ‘* Who 
are your neighbors?’’ asked Dr. Skin- 


ner. ‘*The man whose lands touch 
raine,’’ replied the parishioner. ‘*And 
how deep do your lands run?’’ Not 


intending to be mean in his meanness, 
even though he was mean in all else, 
the man answered, ‘‘ Down to the center 
of the earth.’’ Dr. 
satisfied. His parishioner was neighbor 
to every human landholder. 
erties meet and abut there, 


5 4 


Love of neighbor, which is both 
human and Christian, is love of man- 
kind. Do we love mankind? There 
never was a day before this when so 
much was said’ about human brother- 
hood. But do we love men? Paul did. 
He loved Israel. It was the prayer and 
longing of his heart that they might be 
saved. He was willing even to be ac- 
cursed for their sakes. That was the in- 
tense way in which he expressed his 
love. It is like David's cry over his 
wayward son, ‘‘O Absalom, my son, my 
son, would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son."” And he loved all 
men, and was willing to endure any- 
thing, and to adapt himself in any way, 
to save them (Rom. 11 : 14; 
9 : 22). And Jesus loved men, loved 
them so that he died for them. He 
saved others, himself he could not save. 
Why was it impossible for him to save 
himself? Because he loved men more 
than himself. 
5 4 


Love has its own certain tests. It can- 
not conceal itself. It cannot be feigned. 
True love will always betray and ex- 
press itself in giving. ‘*God so loved 

. that he gave.'’ ‘‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that God 
loved us, and that he gave.’” A mis- 
sionary family was returning recently, 
after a rest in America, to the work in 
Tabriz, Persia. As the little party came 
to the crest of the hills that shut the 


It is related of | 





Skinner was well} 


All prop- | 


1 Cor. | 


| tion, 
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great plains of Tabriz off from the Aras | 
River and Mt. Ararat and Russia to the 
north, its members stopped to look off 
across the gray plain, to the gray city 
and the great red rocky hills beyond, 
which gather up the.sun and fling it 
down like javelins into the city. It was 
a dreary sight ‘after the green fields of 
home, and one of the little girls at last 
looked up into her motiter's face, and 


said, ‘‘It's not nearly so 
America, mother,—is it?’’ ‘*No, my | 
child,'" the mother replied; ‘‘that's 


why we've come.’’ There was love in 
those hearts, and so there was loving 
service in those lives. That is love's 
way of showing itself, and of being love. 


“~ 


There are two great missionary mo- 
tives—the sense of duty and the sense of 
love. It is not nécessary to set them off 
against each other. Duty is a noble 
thing, and love is a noble thing. ‘‘I 
ought to help my brethren,’’ is a true 
word. ‘*] love my brethren, and must 
help them,”’ is a true word. 


% 


The world which we are to help is 
longing to be helped by words and acts 
of love. The weak nations want kindly 
sympathy and support. The needy peo- 
ples who are not anxious for our political 
institutions, our commerce, our diplo- 
macy, are open to our love. How much 
they would value it we little know. Our 
lives are so rich and full that we do not 


assurance of the love of great and distant 


. ] 
nice as 





peoples who yet are near and neighborly | 


to them. 
~% 


And each human soul has Christ in it. 
He said so, What we do to his hungry, 
we do to him. What we do for the poor, 
we do for him. Loving ‘men is but 
loving Christ. And the love of Christ is 
to reveal itself by our love of men. And 
because our love is truly Christ-love, it 
will not scruple at sacrifice. Such scru- 
ples are not Christ-like. The love of 
souls which is born of love of him will 
make each of his lovers more eager for 
others than for himself, and enable him 
to say, with Paul, as he looks out over 
the sorrows of men : 


** Oh to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all !"’ 








Nursing in Alaska 
Need of Proper Food and Care for Miners 
The character of the food used in the mining 
camps is such that many strong men break 


down under it. 
ease. 


Scurvy is a very common dis- 
They drink quantities of coffee, and sass 
does its work with thousands. 


| Israel Morris, 
| Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 








ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty.. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index’’ describes. a/2 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
insutance Company 


ompa.._’s Buil 
308 ona S10 e waintt Sires, Philadelphia 





. | CAO COTM sca, sasscssesceenteigettanesses 1000.00 | 
comprehend how sweet to them is the | CASH CAPITAL and all apenese.ne 


other claims,. -1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities,... 7, * RE 247:302.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and /reas. 


WM. ©. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Keale, 

ohn 5. Gerhard, 

Jos. E. —_—_— dward Lowber’ Welsh, 


rchibald R. Montgomery. 





to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
22 years, have never failed once. (One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.”’ 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed, 
THE_BUNNELL & ENO VEST MENT co. 
Bullitt Building, Phitadetphia, Pa. 


SECURITIES iy 


PAY 
5%, 5%%, 6%, 6%% Net 


The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
paying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
Investments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRae & Co. emmemnennntaktsintes? zaerhitts WC. 
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No Penalty 


to pay in the way of 
digestive disorders 
when biscuits, cakes 
and pastry contain 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST 


Baking Powder 


It is absolutely pure and 
unsurpassed in quality. 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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To the Heart of the Semi-Tropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Six Supers Vestisu_ep Trains Daity 
from the East to Florida via the 


PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS 
with connections at Port Tampa_ with 
United States Mail Steamships for CUBA, 
Tue Peart or THE ANTILLES, calling at 
Key West. 


Send for Rates, Sc age, etc., and “A STEP 
ACROSS THE GULF,’ 
J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
B. W. WRENN, 290 Broadway, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
vannah, Ga. 

















A nurse, Mrs. L. Lovell, who has been em- The Key to the Golden Gate i 1s best 


ployed in different places in Alaska for the 
past three years, writes to say that she has in- 
duced many patients to leave off coffee and 
take Postum Food Coffee, which is very popu- 
lar now in many of the mining camps, for they 
have learned its value. 

She says of herself that she has been a great 
sufferer from the use of Coffee, and had a mest 
shameful bilious complexion. 
only suffered from the looks, 
serious stomach trouble. 


“I not 
but had’ a_very 
When I finally quit 
coffee and began using Postum Food Coffee 
my stomach began to recover its normal condi- 
and my complexion gradually changed, 
now, after a month er more use of Pos- 
my complexion is as fair as a schoolgirl’ s. 

**IT send you a list of many names of miners 
that have given up coffee and are using Postum, 
and in each case -there has been a remarkable 
improvement in health. 

**I had one patient almost gone from scurvy. 
He could not retain any food, but lived on 
Postum until strong enough to take other food 
and got well. 

“Il am going to take up a large supply of 


She says, 


unti_ 
tum, 


| Postum next trip.” 


reached by the sumptuous 
trains of the 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


over either of the three Picturesque Poutes 


The Shasta-Northern 
The Ogden-Central 
The Sunset-Southern 


| The “SUNSET LIMITED,” that Train 


of Trains, belongs to this system. 
For full information, free illustrated pam- 
phlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest 
rates, sleeping-car tickets, and baggage 
checked, apply to 


R. J. SMITH, Agent, 
109 South 3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Review 
Sunday 








EVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS, 

heretofore printed in The 
Sunday School Times and 
reprinted as a four-page 
folder, are omitted from this 
week's issue, and will be 
published only in the folder 
style. This is now ready. 
Price, 75 cents per hun- 
dred, postpaid. 














The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Whe fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, ail she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 























A Pie Server 


or & soup ladle; spoon or @ 
table spoon, Eeives, forke—anything 
yy ey KO the silver line will be 
ed ey in oe ' ome? 
which we free oj 
on The Fa “ isa7 
egere Bros.” silverware is 
sold by all leading retailers. 
International Silver Co., 
successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 











Because it isnt mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HAR TSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 

B dee 

A Sensible Summer 


A Way to Obtain the Greatest Benefit 
for the Least Money 








A little woman went to a certain Chautauqua 
resort last summer, and experienced a most 
economical and cheerful way of living. She 
was at that time in a debilitated condition, with 
poor digestion, which made it imperative that 
she have the right kind of food, and yet such 
“Sol 
took an equipment of fresh, crisp Grape-N uts. 
During that summer I lived on Grape-Nuts 
with a little cream or milk, and some ripe fruit 
such as [ could procure. 


that was nourishing and strengthening. 


** Many meals were made of delicious Grape- 
Nuts alone. I experienced a peculiar clear- 
ness of intellect, and a bodily endurance never 
known before on the old time diet of meat, bis- 
cuits, butter, ete. 

** It was a continual delight, the healthy way 
of living combined with simplicity, economy, 
and the highest utility, incurring no restaurant 
or board bill, and returning, at the end of the 
summer, with money in my pocket, realizing 
that I had lived sumptuously every day, for I 
had lived on the most perfect food known, and 
was renewed in health, strength, and mental 
power, and had acquired a complexion so clear 
and fresh tinted that I was termed a picture of 
health, and felt myself to be a happy woman.” 
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Steinway & Sons’ | 


Steinway Grand Pianos 


for Homes, Churches, Guilds and Schools 


You are about to buy a piano. You wish the best but the price is prohibitive. 

How can maximum merit and minimum expenditure be reconciled? 

Not by taking an inferior piano at a small price because it isnew. The moment 
it enters your possession it becomes second hand to every one but yourself, and being 
inferior to begin with you really possess nothing to justify your expenditure. 

Purchase a fine instrument of the best possible construction at second hand and 
you secure all the inherent value of a first class make at a greatly reduced price. 

A used Steinway is better than a new piano of any other make. 

It lasts longer and its tone is infinitely more beautiful. In fact the astonishing 
durability of the Steinway construction makes the life of a Steinway piano practi- 
cally unlimited. Steinway pianos made almost fifty years ago are now in daily 
use and show all the good musical qualities universally identified with the name. 
From the first Steinway piano placed on the market to those now issuing from the 
factory the output of each year has been the criterion by which the progress of the 
art of piano making has been measured and every Steinway piano in existence has 
done its part in building up the extraordinary reputation of the house. 

At the prices at which these used Steinway pianos are offered they are as sound 


Sale Extraordinary of 


(Second Hand) 


an investment as a U. S. Government Bond. 


The used Steinway pianos now offered for sale are instruments which have been 
sent owt on concert tournees or exchanged for other styles. Some of them have 
seen but little service and all are in good condition for public or private use. 








We offer used Steinway Grands at the exceptional price of $300 and upward. | 
Correspondence solicited. 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York City. 











is of Unequalled Value as a Household > 


in use. y to make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Economical 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Any member of a church that is getting ready 

Be organ may have a copy of this 
utifal Porttot io free for the asking. 
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urchase a pi 
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shows the interiors of 
leading denominations. 
ideas for your new orga 
ve name of your church. ‘seating 
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Bits beau atiful Portfolio tree of of charge, 
LYON & HEALY, 

Pipe Organ Builders, 


87 Adams &t., 





Portfolio 
FREE. 
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A long face » often caused b 


sore corn. 
the salve. 





She lives at Monmouth, Ill. Name given by 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


gists, or by mail. 


A-CORN SALV' 
15 cents. 


From , ohn 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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DORR ED D 


case of dirt that 


‘GOLD 
DUST 


Washing 
Powder 


will not cure. 




























Mail Orders for 


Clothing 


You can buy clothing by sam- 
ple from the best known 
tailoring and clothing house 

in America as satisfactorily as if you 

were here in person. If you're not satis- 
fied after you get the suit, back comes 
your money or another suit. The man 
in Texas takes no more risk than the 
man across the street. 

Prince Albert Suits, to measure, 

$18 to $30 


Sack or Cutaway Suits, to 
measure, $15 up 


Ready-Made Suits, $10 to $25 












Samples of cloth and measurement 
blanks sent promptly upon request. 
Please state about price you want to 
pay and character of fabric. 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Order Department, 
Oak Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 













ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





The 5 Minute Breakfast Food. 
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